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THE LUDICROUS. 

Ir is more easy to tell what things are ludicrous, than 
of what, or in what, the ludicrous consists. The at- 
tempts hitherto made to define it have entirely failed, 
while mankind laugh on without regard to definition. 
The most plausible theory is that which represents it 
as existing in incongruities, In reality, incongruities 
form but one department of the ludicrous. Beauty 
might as well be defined as a fine set of teeth. The 
ludicrous objects, circumstances, and relations of the 
natural and intellectual world, are beyond all enume- 
ration, The quality may be in look, word, or deed ; 
in ourselves, in others; in bodies organic and inor- 
ganic; in transactions trivial or solemn; in ideas new 
or old; there is nothing in which it may not be found 
by those possessing the mental faculty which detects 
and enjoys it. 

An elderly female appears upon the streets in the 
dress of a girl; a proud man enters a drawing-room, 
unconscious that he has contracted a little spot of dirt 
on his upper lip; a friend, who was extremely anxious 
to have a son, is blessed with a tenth daughter; an 
honest couple go out with the intention of supping 
with some friend, but, after calling upon a few, who 
cannot conveniently detain them, are obliged to come 
home with their object unaccomplished ; a Highland 
funeral company is stopped midway to the churchyard, 
on its being discovered that, in their ebriety, they 
have omitted to take the corpse—in such circumstances 
we may see incongruity, but it is not upon that that 
the ludicrousness depends. The thing is in itself 
ludicrous—and philosophy can say little more. Those 
who contend for incongruity between various images 
as the only source of the ludicrous, may be asked why 
do we deem a wig ludicrous, and not a hat; why do 
we deem the nose ludicrous, and not the eyes; why 
do we laugh at such names as Mr Snugs, and not at 
such as Mr Fitzgerald ; why do we laugh at the gam- 
bols of a cart-horse during its Sunday recreation, and 
not at the prancings of the gallant racer? Why do 
we laugh at the idea of a fat citizen coming up in a 
state of high perspiration, and finding himself five 
minutes too late for the coach, while, if the case were 
that of an ordinary lean man, we should not laugh at 
all? Or why do we laugh at the tooth-ache or the 
gout (in others), and not at a cold or a rheumatism ? 

Though it is difficult to define the ludicrous, we all 
readily acknowledge various classes of ideas and their 
associations as calculated to excite mirth. 

The ludicrous may, in the first place, be excited 
simply by a certain object, event, or sound, as by the 
nose of a Bardolph, the backward and unharming 
fall of a boy upon the ice, and the discordant music 
produced in frolic random by a tyro on the violin. 

The ludicrous may consist in an incongruity in the 
parts of an object or idea. For instance, an Austra- 
lian savage, who, in his simple naked condition, is not 
a ludicrous object, instantly becomes so when we pic- 
ture him, as he has been described by a grave travel- 
ler, strutting into Sydney in great conscious dignity, 
with a British officer’s cocked hat upon his head. 

It may consist in an incongruity between an object 
and the operation of something upon that object. For 
instance, a few Italian musicians live in a quiet street 
in London ; a few itinerant bawlers of English verse, 
calculating for subsistence rather upon their want of 
music than the possession of it, learn this fact, and 
make a point of coming every night, and roaring under 
the very windows of the poor foreigners, Presently, 
the said windows are elevated, and a nightcapped 
head is thrust out of each, full of strange and loud ex- 
clamations, at the same time that a few sixpences are 
showered down to purchase an exemption from the 


visitation. Here we have a perfectly respectable 
image in the Italian musicians, which is in a moment 
rendered ludicrous, when we think of the odd annoy- 
ance to which English roguery has subjected them. 
When an idea in itself ludicrous is brought into a 
near association with one or more of an elevated kind, 
or is spoken of in the tone and manner appropriate 
to elevated ideas, its comicality is much heightened. 

A few years ago, in a book devoted to a burlesque 
of puffing advertisements, a London tradesman, re- 
markable for the multitude of his publications of that 
nature, was described, in the mellifluous manner of a 
distinguished American author, as a respectable-look- 
ing man sitting behind his counter, with certain pe- 
culiarities of visage, and particularly one—“ a few 
pensive lines about the nose showed that snuff and sor- 
row had been busy there.” Here snuff and sorrow, 
things the most unlikely to occur to our minds at the 
same instant, are brought to tell together in making 
out an image, with still an additional incongruity be- 
tween themselves in union and the mock sentimental 
tone of the writing. Of a similar character is the con- 
clusion which Lord Byron gives to his sublime pic- 
ture of a shipwreck— 

They mourned for those who perished in the cutter, 
And also for the biscuits, casks, and butter. 

The mock-heroic entirely depends for its effect upon the 
association of beautiful, sublime, pathetic, or sacred 
things, with things of a rustic and grotesque character, 
or the mixing of the language appropriate to these 
various classes of ideas, or the using of the tone and 
manner appropriate to the one class in speaking of the 
other. And where the reader is very suddenly sur- 
prised out of the solemn or pathetic into the grotesque 
or ludicrous, the effect is greatly heightened. Of this 
we have an excellent example in an epigram by Dr 
Johnson— 

Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
Where is bliss, and which the way. 
Thus I spoke, and, speaking, sighed, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied— 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer. 
Upon this, too, depends the effect of the ingenious 
oddities called cross readings, which consist of one line 
from a serious paragraph in a newspaper, followed im- 
mediately by another from a neighbouring column of 
the opposite character. Thus— 

Yesterday, the Honourable Mr Cambden led Miss Haniper to 

the Hymeneal altar—the unfortunate young man appeared quite 
resigned to his fate. 
Even two words may show this grotesque incongruity, 
as Praisegod Barebones, the name of the celebrated 
leather-seller in one of Cromwell’s parliaments. The 
whole tribe of parodies, travesties, burlesques, and 
mock-heroics, depend upon this single principle. 

_ The ludicrous is often found to reside in, or in con- 
nection with, imperfection and infirmity. The writers 
of comic songs know well how to heighten the hu- 
mours of a grotesque courtship, by representing the 
lady as possessed but of one eye, and the gentleman 
but of one leg. Broken language is another of the 
established materials of the comic writer. A com- 
bination of age, peevishness, foreign manners, and 
mixed English, in the well-known comic character 
which gives life to the poem of Monsieur Tonson, ex- 
cites our mirth, while it is extremely questionable if 
the same practical joke played off upon an ordinary 
citizen of London would give the least amusement, 
The whole tribe of what are called weaknesses affords 
food for laughter. Vanity, the most helpless of them 


}all, does so in a‘peculiar degree, Not so pride: it 


either raises awe or indignation, but never laughter, 
unless when “taken down.” Absence of mind is 
one of the most familiar of ludicrous things. A 
learned person, lost in reverie, walks abroad without 
his hat or one of his stockings ; another, on his mar- 
riage day, becomes so much absorbed in study as to 
forget the ceremony he had engaged to attend, and 
disappoints his bride ; a third, too late for a funeral, 
joins in one he sees proceeding along, under a belief 
that it is the right one, and, at the head of the grave, 
condoles with the chief mourner on the loss of his 
mother, whereas the deceased was his uncle. Such are 
a few examples of the grotesque scrapes into which 
this imperfection leads those who are subject to it. 

Many of the ordinary ills that flesh is heir to, have 
a ludicrous character. It might almost be said that 
there is a kind of debateable land between compas- 
sion and mirth. In boys, among whom the senti- 
ment of the ludicrous is extremely active, and in those 
of all ages who are powerfully endowed with this fa- 
culty, many things bring a smile to the cheek, which 
others would expect rather to call a tear from the eye. 
In most things which we think ludicrous, we trace, 
or think we trace, a certain inferiority. It was even 
the opinion of Hobbes that inferiority solely produced 
the ludicrous; it is in reality only a contingent 
characteristic, which may or may not be. The drol- 
leries, however, in which we have a sense of our own 
superiority, are a very large class. An Italian land- 
lord, wishing to persuade two travellers to stay at his 
inn, told them, “ you shall have three beds.” An 
Trish lady, ill-educated, but anxious to avoid provincial 
pronunciation, accompanying a party to the top of 
Vesuvius, and hearing some one talk of the crater, 
asked, “ what is the creature like?” And so on, 
through the whole range of bulls and blunders, Irish 
and otherwise. It is worth remarking, that the nations 
most remarkable for such errors of thought possess @ 
gift of comic power much above the usual standard, 
The Gascons, whose blunders fill the French jest- 
books, as Irish bulls do ours, have this gift in as high 
a degree as the natives of the sister isle. One, roused 
in the middle of the night to hear of the sudden death 
of his father, murmured, “ Ah, how sorry I shall be 
when I awake in the morning !”” Another having asked 
a place from a minister to save him from starvation, 
and rallied by the great man on having a very well-fed 
countenance, “ Ah, sir,” said the applicant, “ this is 
entirely a face of my landlady’s, who has supported 
me for some time on credit.” This mixture of folly 
and humour was the qualification of the professed 
jester of old; and it would almost appear as if wit 
sometimes arose, like the pearl in the fish, from a 
disorder, and not a superiority, of intellect. 

After all, the inquiries into the absolute nature of 
the ludicrous are about as vain as those which have 
heretofore been instituted into the nature of the beau- 
tiful. One thing alone is certain—that there is a cha- 
racter or mode of existence in things, and in associa- 
tions of ideas, which excites the emotion of mirth. The 
ludicrous is a something which we can perceive and 
appreciate, though we seem to want the intellectual 
means of describing it. From the different degrees in 
which the minds of individuals are endowed with the 
power of appreciation, we can scarcely fail to conclude 
that there is a distinct faculty for the ludicrous—a por- 
tion of mind applying to this portion of the system of 
things, as there is a portion of mind bearing reference 
to other departments of nature. The direction and 
mode of operation of the faculty depends, in indivi- 
duals, upon other peculiarities in their mental con- 
stitution. The humour of many of the most admired 


jesters turns upon eating, drinking, and other grati- 
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fications of sense; this is well named low humour, 
Persons of astute character give a sly turn to every 
thing they say, and relate the most ludicrous inei- 
dents with faces of perfect gravity, while their au- 
diences are convulsed with laughter. When comic 
power is combined with the gift ef mimicry, it pro- 
duces a Foote, a Mathews, and an Alexandre—men 
whe, in the course of an evening, will personate scores 
of varions characters, and imitate almost every gro- 
tesque sound with which we are familiar. It iswhen 
exerted in combination with the intellectual power of 
perceiving resemblances in things and ideas, that it 
produces wit. Some one said of a parasite, who was 
also a scandal-monger, that he never opened his mouth 
but at the expense of the public. The opening of the 
mouth to eat is a very different thing from opening the 
mouth to speak ; but the humorist, in this case, per- 
ceived that they might both be done at the expense of 
the public, and his quickly bringing them into that com- 
mon ground, constituted the expression a flash of wit. 
Some men have the gift of perceiving analogies in a 
very high degree, but are deficient in the sense of the 
Indicrous. These may be great in serious poetry, as 
Milton was, but, like Milton, they never could be 
wits. Perhaps Butler, of all literary men who ever 
lived, possessed the happiest union of the two powers. 
When we thus consider the sense of the ludicrous 
as an independent power of the mind, tallying with 
something in the very nature of things which ex- 
cites and gratifies it, and when we further reflect on 
the importance of cheerfulness and mirth in the econo- 
my of our lives, what a new and surprising reason 
do we discover for admiring that great providential 
acheme by which man lives and enjoys. We here see 
the working of that divine Mind, whose power and skill 
have been shown in the humblest and homeliest, as well 
as the most exalted, of mundane arrangements. Comi- 
ality is one of the conservative principles of our being, 
a thing unquestionably designed to cheer and sustain 
our minds amidst the cares of life, and directly service- 
able even to some of our physical functions, “* Laugh- 
ter,” says Professor Hufeland of Berlin, “is one of 
the greatest helps to digestion with which I am ac- 
inted; and the custom prevalent among our fore- 
rs of exciting it at table by jesters and buffoons, 
was founded on true medical principles,* In a word, 
endeavour to have cheerful and merry companions at 
meals: what nourishment one receives amidst 
ity and mirth, will certainly produce good and light 
.” The effect here pointed out by the learned 
professor is the consequence, chiefly, of the increase of 
nervous stimulus which pleasing emotions occasion in 
the stomach, as well as in the whole muscular and 
@ecretory systems. It is scarcely necessary to advert 
to the support which proverbial wisdom gives upon 
this subject to the maxims of the physicians. As ele- 
gantly expressed upon the title-pages of the jest-books, 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
While every joke so merry draws one out. 
We can thus see why all the attempts of the grave and 
f sad to repress mirth in others, usually fail. Nature 
established the ludicrous as a regular portion of 
created things: she has given to the human mind a 
power of enjoying it and g disposition to indulge in it ; 
and'to seek to abolish it entirely, as some singularly 
eonstituted or insane minds have done, were just as 
‘wise as to endeavour to bring about a total change in 
the eternal figure of the human race. . 


As she gaed by the first table, 
She siniled upen them a’ ; 


She served them up, she served them doun, 
She served them frank and free ; 

But when she gaed behind their backs, 
The saut tears filled her ee. 


During the night, Annie takes out her virginals to 
harp to the newly wedded pair, but plays so sadly 
that the bride can no longer sleep. 
«* My gewn is on,” quoth the new-made bride, 
** My shoes are on my feet ; 
And I sall to fair Annie’s chamber, 
To see what gars her greet. 
What ails you, what ails you, fair Annie, 
That ye mak sic a maen? 
Has your wine-barrels cuist the girds, 
Or is your white breid gane ?” 
“ Tt’s no for breid nor winc-barrels, 
That the tears come in my ee; 
But because in a’ this warld sac wide, 
There's nane to care for me. 
It’s no because my wine is spilt, 
Or that my white breid’s gane, 
But because I’ve lost my true love’s love, 
And he’s wed to another dame.” 


Tt is then discovered that Annie is a long-lost sister of 
the bride, and the ballad concludes by her being esta- 
blished as the legitimate lady of the mansion. It is 
curious to learn, from the elaborate inquiries of Mr 
Jamieson, that a Danish version of this story, entitled 
Skian Anna, was published at the close of the six- 
teenth century. 


The Scottish anthology is rich in ballads, referring, 
like “ Fair Annie,” to the tenderness and constancy 
of woman’s love. The circumstances, indeed, under 
which the passion is entertained, are not always such 
as to satisfy modern taste. Yet there is such a sim- 
plicity and apparent unconsciousness of all evil in the 
composition of the ballads of this kind, and at the 
same time so much of the truest pathos, that it is im- 
possible to withhold from them the full flow of virtuous 
sympathy. One of the most beautiful is the well- 
known “ Lass of Lochryan,” which Robert Burns 
and Dr Wolcot simultaneously honoured by making 
it the groundwork of a song entitled “ Lord Gregory.” 
Annie, as this heroine is also called, resolves to sail in 
search of her true love— 


Her father’s gi’en her a bonnie boat, 
And sent her to the strand; 

She’s taen her young son in her arms, 
And turned her back to land. 


Her boat it was a bonnic boat, 
’Twas a’ kivered ower wi’ pearl ; 

At every needle-tack was in’t, 
There hung a silver bell. 


The sails were o’ the licht green silk, 
The tows o’ taffetic. 

And she’s awa to seck her lover, 
In lands where’er he be. 


She hadna sailed a league but twa, 
Or scantly had she three, 

Till she met wi’ a rnde rover, 
Was sailin’ on the sea. 


«* Now whether are ye the queen hersell, 
Or ane o” her Maries three ? 

Or are ye the Lass of Lochryan, 
Seeking love Gregorie ?” 


O, 1am neither the queen hersell, 
Nor ane o’ her Maries three ; 
But I am the Lass o’ Lochryan, 
Seeking love Gregorie.” 
A castle on the shore being pointed out to her as the 


a 


READINGS IN OLD BALLADS, 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
Inv the romantic class of the Scottish ballads, to which 
the two preceding articles have been devoted, there 
are many passages of great beauty, of which a few 
may be here presented. “ Fair Annie” relates to a 
| whose union had not been sanctioned by hol 
rch, and to whom there had been born seven chil- 
dren. The gentleman, in order to try the lady’s at- 
tachment, pretends that he has to go to a distant 
country to espouse an honourable damsel, for whose 
eoming he requests Annie to make fitting prepara- 
tion. The submissive patience of the unfortunate 
lady is admirably painted. 
. A’ the day she wuish and wrang, 
And 2’ the nicht she beuk ; 
And atween hands to her chamber gaed, 
On her young son to look. 
She dressed her sons in scariet, 
er cheek was 
She micht hae been a 
While she looks from the battlements, to spy the ap- 
Proach of her lord with his bride, her son exclaims, 
Come doun, come doun 


After the arrival of the wedding party— 
oO she served the lang tables, 


r e of Gregory, she applies under circumstances 
exactly similar to those related in the case of Willie 
and May Margaret in our first article. Gregory’s 
mother assumes his voice, and rejects her with con- 
tempt, when 


Fair Annie turned her round about : 
“* Weel, since that it be sae, 
May never a woman, that has borne a son, 
Hae a heart sae fou 0’ wae!” 
O, hooly, hooly gaed she back, 
As the day began to peep ; 
She set her fit on gude ship-board, 
And sair, sair did she weep. 
“ Tak doun, tak doun that mast o’ gowd, 
Set up a mast o’ tree! 
Tl sets it a forsaken lady 
To sail sae gallantlie. 
Tak doun, tak doun thae sails o’ silk, 
Set up the sails o’ skin! 
Ill sets the outside to be gay, 
When there's sic grief within.” 


Gregory, awaking, discovers his mother’s treachery. 
and rushes to the shore— . 


** Oh hey, Annie! oh howe, Annie! 
Oh, Annie, winna ye bide!” 

But, aye the mair he cried ‘* Annie!” 
The braider grew the tide. 

** Oh hey, Annie! oh howe, Aunic! 
Oh, Annie, speak to me !” 

aye the louder he cried *‘ Annie!” 

The louder roared the sea. 

The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough, 
And dashed the boat on shore ; 

Fair Annie floated through the faem, 
But the babie rase no more. 

Lord Gregory tore his yellow hair, 
And made a heavy moan ; 


Then he has.leapt on his white steed, 
And straight awa did ride ; 


And he was ne'er sae lack a knicht, 
As ance wad bid her ride; 

And she was ne'er sae mean a May, 
As ance wad bid him bide. 

Lord Jobn he rade, Burd Helen ran, 
A live-lang simmer day ; 

Until they cam to Clyde-water, 
Was filled frae bank to brae. 

** Seest thou yon water, Helen,” said he, 
“* That flows from bank to brim ?” 

** I trust to God, Lord John,” she said, 
** You ne’er will see me swim!” 

But he was ne’er sae lack a knicht, 
As ance wad bid her ride ; 

Nor did he sae much as reach his hand, 
To help her ower the tide. 

And when she cam to the other side, 
She sat down on a stane; 


or I am far frae hame! 


Where we this nicht maun be?” 

“* © dinna ye see yon castle, Helen, 
Stands on yon sunny lea? 

There ye’se get ane o’ my mother’s men ; 
Ye’se get nae mair o’ me.” 

** O weel see I your bonnie castell, 
Stands on yon sunny lea; 

But I’se hae nane o’ your mother’s men, 
‘Though I never get mair o’ thee.” 

«* But there is in yon caetle, Helen, 
That stands on yonder lea; 

There is a lady in yon castcll, 
Will sinder you and me.” 

** I wish nae ill to that ladye, 
She comes na in my thocht: 

But I wish the maid maist o” your love, 
That dearest has you bocht.” 


Mony a lord and lady bright 
Met Lord John in the closs; 
But the bonniest lady amang them a’ 
Was hauding Lord John’s horse. 
Four-and-twenty gay ladyes 
Led him through bouir and ha’ ; 
But the fairest lady that was there, 
Led his horse to the sta’. 


The devotedness of Burd Helen finally overcomes the 
heartlessness of her lover. 


O have thou comfort, fair Helen ; 
Be of good cheer, I pray ; 

And your bridal and your kirking baith 
Shall stand upon ae day. 

There was ne'er a gayer bridegroom, 
Nor yet a blyther bride, 


This beautiful tale of woman’s love—beautiful im 
the pathos of its Sate and touching narrative, and 
equally beautiful in the pathos of its simple and touche 
ing langu was first published, by Percy, as an 
English ballad, under the title of “ Childe Waters.” 

“Clerk Saunders,” the lover is represented at 
the beginning of the ballad as falling a victim to the 
resentment of the lady’s brothers. At the end of 
seven years, he “comes back” to require from her a 
surrender of the troth he had plighted, and the ballad 
concludes in a style that forcibly recalls the tragie 
horrors of the elder English drama. : 

Then she has ta’en a crystal wand, 
And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

Bhe has given it him out at the shot-window, 
Wi’ mony a sigh and heavy groan. 

“I thank ye, ; I thank ye, 

Gin ever the deid come for the quick, 

Be sure, Margaret, I'll come for thee.” 
Sae painfully she clam the wa’, 
She clam the wa’ up after him ; 
Hose nor shoon upon her feet : 
She had nae time to put them on. 
O bonnie, bonnie sang the bird, 
Sat on a coil o’ hay! 
But dowio, dowie was the maid, 
That followed the corpse o’ clay. 
‘* Ts there ony room at your head, Saunders? 
Is there ony room at your feet ? 
Is there ony room at your side, Saunders? 
For fain there I wad sleep !” 
“ There’s nae room at my head, Margaret ; 
There’s nae room at my feet ; 
My bed it is full lowly now ; 
hungry worms I sleep. 
The cauld mould is my covering now, 
But and my winding-shect ; 
The dew it fa’s nae sooner down, 
Than my resting-place is weet. 
But plait a wand o’ bonnie birk, 
And lay it on my breist ; 
And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my soul good rest !” 
She's sat her down upon his grave, 
And mourned sae sad and sair, 
That the clocks and wanton flies at length 


Cam and biggit in her yellow haix. 


i 
t 
2 
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elen,” who is represented as running by the side of 
co her lover’s horse during a long journey, though in a 
condition most inappropriate to so severe a task, and 
as maintaining a cheerful affeetionateness towards 
Si aren, him, notwithstanding the most cruel indifference on 
As she gaed out and in. his part. 
She ran fast by his side. 
— 
‘When he cam to the porter’s yett, 
He tirled at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as the bauld porter, 
To open and let him in? 
Neist day to kirk did ride. 
Come aff the castle wa’ ! 
I fear, if langer ye stand there, 
Ye'll let yoursell doun fa’. 
ind aye she drank the wan water, 
To haud her colour fine. 
ee Fair Annie's corpse lay at his feet— 
* Rather, perhaps, was accidentally conformable to them. Her bonnie young son was gone. 
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«+ O if there is nae room below, 
My dear true love, with thee, 
Fil lay me down on the 
The neist 
There let me weep and fade away, 
Like a flower that dies in the dew: 
‘You died for me lang seven year syne ; 
It’s time I were dead for you.” 


ABDERRAHMAN THE OMMEYADE, 
A HISTORICAL TALE. 
For many centuries the race of the Ommeyades had 
swayed the sceptre of the Caliphate, and governed the 
Faithful, as the early believers in Mahomet designated 
themselves. Their throné had been one of great mag- 
nificence ; and as the conquering spirit of the prophet 
did not depart for many generations from his followers 
and descendants, under the Ommeyade dynasty many 
«conquests had been made, and many satrapies added 
to the already enormous power of the crown of Da- 
mascus. The most brilliant conquest of all had been 


made in the time of the Caliph Merwan, the last of 


the descendants of Ommeya, who held the Arabian 
sceptre in Asia. This was the subjection of the wide 
and fertile country of Spain to the Mahometan power. 
But the Ommeyade family did not long enjoy this ad- 
ition to their territories: a conspiracy was excited 
against the Caliph Merwan in his capital of Damascus, 
by Abul Abbas, who drew his descent from Abbas, 
the uncle of the prophet. The plot was successful ; 
Merwan was cast from the throne, and Abul Abbas 


assumed his place. Previous to this event, the whole 
family of the Ommeyades had been invited to a banquet 


where they were cruelly and treacherously massacred. 


One only of the royal race of Ommeya escaped the 


exterminating sword, and for him a high and splendid 


destiny was reserved in the awards of fate. But Ab- 
derrahman was now a wanderer, and a fugitive from 


the princely halls of his fathers. 
On hearing of the massacre of the caliph and all 
his kin, the young prince Abderrahman, who was 


then at some distance from Damascus, fled for refuge 
to Arabia. Here the emissaries of the usurper, Abul 
Abbas, pursued him, and on the day on which he 
reached the tents of the Zeneta tribe, from whom his 


mother was descended, the assassins overtook him. 


Wearied out with his long travel, Abderrahman had 
betaken himself to rest in the tent of the chief of the 
Zeneta, when the caliph’s messengers arrived at its 
entrance. The prince’s friendly hostess, guessing the 


object of their visit, threw a covering over the person 
of Abderrahman, and gave free admittance to his pur- 
suers. Her fears were realised ; their first inquiry 
was for Abderrahman. The presence of mind of the 
Zeneta chief’s wife saved the life of the young Om- 
meyade ; she informed the messengers that he had 
arrived at the tents of the tribe, but that in the morn- 
ing he had gone out to hunt with the chief and the rest 
of the young men. She told them also to proceed in 
® certain direction, and they would find him. The 
assassins left the tent, and set out eagerly in pursuit 
of their victim, while the chief’s wife, conscious that 
they would return on learning the deceit which had 


been practised upon them, and that the residence of 


desert in quest of a place of temporary safety. 

to the tents of our kindred in Barbary, thou 
shoot of a royal tree. There thou wilt find many 
our tribe and of thy mother’s family.” So speak- 
dng, the prince’s hostess and preserver brought him 
‘arms, and a courser of the desert, and bade him good 
speed on his lonely journey. 

The evening sun shone pleasantly upon a green 
valley, thickly studded with white and flapping tents, 
like stars in a moonless sky, as Abderrahman the 
Fugitive approached near to the end of his long and 
‘weary He sprung from his steed on reaching 
an eminence that overlooked the tented plain, and 
allowed the travel-worn animal which had borne him 


him, and various emotions, partly of a joyful, 


and partly of an anxious character, sprung up in 
bosom. “ Behold,” thought he, “the homes of my 
kinsmen! Will they prove a home to me? Have 


the Zeneta of Barbary bowed with the rest of the 
African provinces to the usurping Abbas, the murderer 


' ‘The prince then called to his courser, which came 


to his voice like a tame dove, and moved forward on 
his way. From the care with which the tents were 

i in order, and the appearances of arrangement 
for security and defence, he ived that the station 
which the families of the tribe now held, was, if this 
could be said of any of their encampments, their per- 
manent place of abode; for, like 
Araby from time immemorial, the Zeneta as well as 
other races of the Berbers, as the Arabs of Afric 
were called, had no houses of stone, excepting their 
small port on the sea-shore, from which they, even 
at this early period, had begun to make piratical ex- 
cursions on the Mediterranean. The Zeneta, to whose 
encampment Abderrahman was drawing nigh, pre- 
served the purity of their ancestral manners with more 
fidelity than was common among the emigrated tribes. 
On. approaching very closely to the tents, the prince 
was surprised at the silence which pervaded the scene, 
nothing being visible excepting a few boys tending 
the browsing herds. As he entered into the area 
formed by the tents, however, he observed that around 
one tent there were many people assembled. To this 
the prince directed his course, and he had not pro- 
ceeded far until he was approached by some followers 
of the chiefs, and his pu demanded. “ Lead 
me,” said Abderrahman, “to your chief.” “The 
chief and the heads of the tribe are in council.” “It 
is well,” interrupted the prince ; “ so I would wish it. 
Let us proceed.” On reaching the entrance of the 
tent, which was large and central, being indeed 
evidently a place set apart for the councils of the 
tribe, the prince gave his steed to his guide, and, 
while those who stood around looked in amaze on his 


his way to the presence of the chiefs. 
The scene within was not such as Abderrahman 


beings who drew the prince’s attention from all around, 


listened with so much attention, that the entrance and 


time not observed. The shades of evening besides 
were falling thick, and the light of the tent was dusky 
and dim. “ The captives were rich,” said the inter- 
preter; “they promised a high ransom, if they were 
conveyed to Spain—she prayed for mercy not to be 
separated from her father—that they were not enemies 
to the followers of Mahomet—they had been sailing 
in a pleasure-boat, not in a vessel of war, when they 
were captured.” 


the chiefs, it appeared to make no impression, and in 


it, the doom of slavery might have been anticipated 
for the Christian Spaniards. 

The maiden seemed to read in their looks this de- 
cision, and again she burst into a flow of pathetic en- 
treaty, so sweet and so mournful, that 
Abderrahman melted within his breast. She 4 
in her earnest imploring, on every face that surrounded 
her, that she might nurse into strength any spark of 
pity that might lurk there. In this circuit, her eyes, 
ren preternaturally acute, caught the ingenuous 
and sympathising countenance of Abderrahman where 
he stood behind the circle, still unnoticed. Springing 
from her father’s side, she broke through the ring of 
chiefs, and, kneeling at the prince’s feet, she poured 
out her prayers for pity and mercy in unknown words, 
but in tones that could not be misinterpreted. The 
chiefs opened their ranks to observe the meaning of 
her movements, and the Ommeyade prince stood dis- 
closed to the eyes of the assembly. 

Sensible that the situation in which he was placed 
required instant explanation, Abderrahman, after gen- 
tly raising the Christian maiden, stepped forward into 
the centre of the tent. Then, with boldness and dig- 
nity, he unfolded to the chiefs his origin and history 
—he detailed the massacre of his race, and the mur- 
derer’s usurpation of the throne of his ancestors—he 
dwelt on his mother’s descent from the tribe of Ze- 
neta, and her cruel death—and, finally, he claimed 
their hospitality for the only remaining son of the fa- 
mily who had so long reigned over them—for the 
last of the Ommeyades. 

Such was the effect of the princely bearing and ad- 
dress of Abderrahman, that, though his claim was 
unsupported by any proof, every chief in the tent un- 
covered his head, as if involuntarily. Yet astonish- 
ment kept them silent for an instant after he had 
ceased to speak, during which pause an old chief, who 
had not long before visited Damascus, rushed forward, 
and, gazing earnestly into Abderrahman’s countenance, 


their fathers of 


boldness, drawing aside a fold of the tent, he made 


was prepared to behold. The Zeneta chiefs were 
ranged in a circle round the place, each warrior half 
armed after the manner of the race. Opposite to the 
entrance sat the head of the tribe, distinguished by the 

turban which noted his claim of relationship to 
the prophet. But in the centre of the circle were two 


and almost made him forget the peculiarity accom- 
panying his own situation. They were evidently cap- 
tives ; one of them a young and beautiful maiden, of 
lighter complexion than the girls of the Arab race, 
and the other an old white-haired man, to whom she 
clung, like the ivy around an aged oak. She had evi- 
dently been imploring and entreating, from her quiver- 
ing lips, and the agitated looks she cast on the faces of 
the assembled councils. But she had spoken in a fo- 
reign tongue, and a chief, who knew the speech of the 
Christians of Spain, was endeavouring to explain what 
she had said. This Abderrahman learned from what 
fell from the interpreter, to whom the rest of the chiefs 


presence of the prince behind their circle was for the 


Such was the language, he said, of 
the female captive; but either from the cold manner of 
him who repeated it, or from the fixed resolutions of 


the countenances of the assembled circle at the close of 


e heart of 


exclaimed, with tears of joy, “Chiefs, it is the son of 


the caliph—it is Abderrahman, the son of Merwan !” 
The tongues of the assembly were loosened by this 
the Zeneta 


corroboration ; the heads of 

ward to embrace the prince, and to kiss his gai 
calling him at the same time by the endearing name 
kinsman, and ecm himas the true heir of the 


—— Pa news of his arrival soon spread among 
e tents of the encampment, and i 

the families of the Zeneta. che 
maiden and her father, to whom the sensation created 
by the presence of Abderrahman was ——— 
though it seemed an augury of rather than 
evil, were conducted toa tent, where, at the request 
of the prince to the head of the tribe, they received 
attention and care. 

It was a light matter for Abderrahman, while the 
chiefs were striving to pay honour and respect to their 
guest, to procure the release of the Spanish captives. 

n the very same bark which had taken them pri- 
soners, while enjoying a pleasure vo on the shores 
of Spain, were the father and daughter sent back un- 
der a safe protection to their native land. Once only 
did the prince behold the young maiden before her de- 
yer after her release had been communicated to 

, when she fell on her knee before him, and poured 
out in language, inexpressibly sweet in tone, thought 
unintelligible in meaning, what her deliverer believed 
to be blessings on his head. Her father at the same 
time laid his hands on the head of Abderrahman, ané 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, appeared to call on the 
powers above to reward him. For many days after 
their departure, the Ommeyade, though constantly 
entertained by the chiefs, and looked up to by them 
as their natural head and prince, found neither in 
tent nor hunting field could he banish the i of 
the beautiful Christian from his mind. He felt disape 
pointed at the effect which the result of his interposi- 
tion in favour of the captives had produced on himself. 
He had felt sorrow at the sight of their distress, and 
imagined that, by procuring their liberation, he would 
at once benefit them, and relieve his own breast from 
the weight of sympathy which oppressed it, The un- 
easiness which preyed upon him after they had been 
sent away to their home, was therefore unexpected. 
Abderrahman was young, and his heart had been 
hitherto untouched by the love of woman; but the 
beauty of the captive maiden, and her filial tenderness, 
had left the first deep impression of love upon his pure 
and ardent breast. 

The fugitive prince continued, for the space of many 
months, an honoured resident in the tents of the Ze- 
neta tribe; but he was soon called into a higher an@ 
nobler position. Spain, which in the reign of the 
Ommeyade caliphs had been conquered and had be- 
come a Mahometan province, did not submit tamely to 
the usurpation by Abul Abbas of the throne of 
mascus, Most of the governors who ruled the cities 
and districts of Spain were attached to the Ommeyade 
family, from whom they had received their places and 
honours. But it was some time before they knew 
that a single shoot of the late royal tree had esca) 
unlopped in the general destruction. On learning the 
existence of the young Abderrahman in Barbary, the 
governors assembled and held a great council, at which 
they resolved to disclaim the rule of Abul Abbas, to 
raise the province of Spain into a monarchy, and 
to invite the Ommeyade prince to ascend the throne. 
A deputation of the governors accordingly proceeded 
to Africa to hold a conference with Abderrahman, 
and to procure his reply to their wishes, 

High emotions swelled the soul of the Om 
when he saw laid before him, not the crown of his 
fathers, but one which enabled him to influence almost 
to an equal extent the destinies of his countrymen. Re- 
garding the regal seat offered to him as his right and 
inheritance, he hesitated not to accept the proffer made 
tohim. The Zeneta chiefs rejoiced in the elevation 
of him, who, during his residence in their tents, had 
inspired them with the deepest sentiments of honour 
and love, and they resolved to send with him a guard 
to share his fortunes and to protect him with their 
lives. Seven hundred and fifty of the noblest and 
bravest youths of the tribe devoted themselves to this 


service, and with these and the messengers Abderrah- 
man set out for the shores of Spain. 


No sooner had he landed than he was joined by 
the numerous adherents of his family in the country, 
and he speedily found himself at the head of twenty 
thousand men, Abul Abbas, however, did not want 
friends, usurper as he was, to maintain his cause. The 
Emir Jusuf, the head of all the governors, and whose 
power was nearly equal to royalty, was a partisan of 
Abbas, and had two considerable armies under his 
command. Both of these lay between Abderrahman 
and Cordova, which was then the noblest city of Spain, 
One division of the emir’s forces was headed by his 
son, and the other, which lay at the capital itself, was 
Jusuf’s own command. ith the former of these 
armies Abderrahman first encountered, and, by his 
valour and prudence, gained a decisive victory. The 
conqueror continued his march to Cordova, near to 
which he engaged the forces of the emir himself, and 

in routed his adversaries with great slaughter. 
inhabitants of the city, who were in general 
strongly attached to the Ommeyade family, were now 
encouraged by these successes to take arms, and 
the partisans of the emir from their walls, 


The conqueror thus found be We of Cordova 
open toreceive him, and all its itants devoted ta 


ed 
| | 
pd 
the prince would be no longer safe in her tent, awoke 
her hunted guest, and unfolded to him the danger 
which he had escaped, counselling him at the same 
time to seek refuge at a greater distance from the power 
of the destroyer of his family. Abderrahman had r 
looked forward to a life of peace and security in the 
tents of the Zeneta, and his soul was darkened within ; 
him at the narration of his hostess. But his spirits 
were naturally light and buoyant ; his limbs were : 
inured to exercise, and he was refreshed with the sweet 
‘sleep and pleasant dreams he had enjoyed. He deter- 
mined without more delay to resume his path across 
| 
- 
wefresh itself with the verdant herbage that covered 
the ground. The prince himself gazed on the scene 
| 
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his cause. He entered the city in triumph, followed 
by his numerous army, and encircled his body 
guard of the noble youths of Barbary. His beautiful 
person, and the gentle expression of his countenan 
awoke a favourable impression in the 
beholders; and the first acts of his rule were of so 
mild and beneficent a character, as to confirm their 
highest expectations, At the principal mosque he 
was crowned Caliph of Cordova, while the assembled 
multitudes shouted aloud for joy. The Emir Jusuf 
had been a cruel oppressor of the Mozarabes, as the 
Christian natives were called by their Arabian con- 
querors. One of the first acts of Abderrahman’s reign 
was a decree in favour of the Spaniards, by which 
they were vested with nearly all the rights of Maho- 
metan citizens, and heavy punishments denounced 
inst those who presumed to do them wrong. The 
disposition of the young caliph was gentle and gene- 
rous; yet might these early favours, conferred on the 
vanquished race, have their origin in a deeper and 
hidden cause—in the remembrance of the fair form 
and pleading tones of the lovely Christian captive 
Snccing in the council tent on the plains of Barbary. 

The throne of the Caliph of Cardova was not, for 
Many years, a seat of ease or re ; as in all im- 
portant revolutions, the agitated waters of society 
required the sedative influence of time to compose 
them. History mentions that after the lapse of some 
years, he triumphed finally over these internal enemies, 
and his dominions would have been at peace, had not 
the small Christian state which had been permitted by 
former Mahometan rulers to exist in the northern 
quarter of Spain, taken advantage of certain petty feuds 
which occupied the caliph’s hands near his capital. 
Abderrahman marched against these new foes, and 
speedily gained such advantages over them, that their 
prince was glad to compound for peace, and to obtain 
recognition of his old power, by binding himself to ren- 
der to the caliph an annual tribute. This consisted, 
according to the fashion of the times, not only of asum 
of gold and silver, but also of one hundred maidens, 
half of them of noble, and half of meaner birth. Ab- 
derrahman, after this campaign, returned to Cordova, 
in the hope that the peace of his kingdom was now 
assured, since his adversaries had been glad to come 
to such submissive terms, 

The first moments of peace were not devoted by the 
caliph to indolence; he turned his thoughts to the 
internal regulation of his dominions, and to the pro- 
motion of his people’s happiness. He applied himself 
immediately to the furtherance of the Mahometan 
religion, and built the magnificent mosque which 
stood so long a monument of his piety and grandeur. 
Its columns were of jasper and alabaster, and its roof 
ornamented with silver and gold; its interior was 
lighted by four thousand seven hundred lamps; its 
courts contained marble fountains of beautiful device, 
and the fragrance of orange and palm trees pervaded 
its gardens and arcades. By the number of ingenious 
workmen employed in its erection, this memorial of 
the caliph’s reign was completed in one year. 

The day was now come on which Abderrahman was 
to receive the first annual tribute which the Christian 
prince had bound himself to deliver. It was not the 
nature of the caliph to tear asunder the ties of family 
affection, and it was his purpose that the durance of 
the tributary maidens in Cordova should be neither 
lengthened nor severe, provided the peace of his king- 
dom were still maintained. But his people were 
anxious that princes of his blood and race should con- 
tinue to rule them, and such was the pleasing recol- 
lection that Abderrahman retained in his bosom of the 
captive of Barbary, that he resolved to choose a part- 
ner of his throne from the race to which she belonged. 
Besides, to unite the race of the conquerors with the 
conquered, to make them one people, was his ardent 
wish, foreseeing otherwise no end to discord in the vista 
of futurity. 

A hundred maidens, fair each as the morning star, 
stood beneath the brilliant lamps in the mosque of 
Cordova. Abderrahman, unknown to them, and with- 
out his royal robes, gazed upon them ; he advanced 
forward, Suddenly one of their number rushed to- 
ward him and clasped his knees, exclaiming, in tones 
which thrilled the heart-strings of the caliph, and in 
Tanguage which he now understood, “‘ My preserver ! 
save me once more ! I am now an orphan—I was help- 
less—and the cruel prince has sent me, his own kins- 
woman, again into captivity: save me, and I will be 
thy servant, thy slave!” It was with a bosom beating 
with strong emotion that the young caliph beheld the 
maiden whom he had rescued in the tents of the Zeneta, 
kneeling again at his feet for succour and protection. 
He raised her—he unfolded himself to her—he told 
her that her companions should be liberated and dis- 
missed—he spoke of his enduring love—and Fae sg 
her to become the partner of his life and of his throne, 

The unexpected nature of this meeting was too agi- 
tating to the feelings of the captive. The image of 
her rescuer in Afric had taken as strong a hold of her 
bosom, as her own had done in the breast of Abderrah- 
man, and to have found that rescuer, gentle as for- 
merly, in the person of the Caliph of Cordova, at whose 
hands she had looked forward to a doom of misery, 
affected her too much for endurance. She fell back 
into the arms of her wondering companions, and was 
only recalled to consciousness, from a long pause of 
insensibility, by their continued endeavours. 

* ‘The sequel of this narrative is soon told. Within 
& few days after the occurrence in the mosque, the 


tributary maidens were all sent back to their homes, 
excepting a few who remained voluntarily in attend- 
ance on the fair captive, Zelica, who became the part- 
ner of Abderrahman’s throne. His people knew and 
appreciated his motives for elevating a Spanish lady 
to this position, and joy reigned throughout the wide 
bounds of the caliphate of Cordova. The caliph’s after 
life earned for him in history the name of Abderrah- 
man the Good, 


THE MORALITY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Iw our eagerness to admire the stately pictures pre- 
sented by ancient history, we are apt to give a very 
superficial consideration to its morality, and to hold 
up, as models of heroic perfection, persons who, if 
judged by ordinary rules, would appear as decidedly 
beneath even our own common standard of virtue. 
Ambition was considered by the ancients as the first 
of virtues, as war was the noblest of sciences. Thus 
Alexander of Macedon, who overran all Asia like a 
frantic Bacchanal, and wept when he had no more 
nations to pillage and destroy, is considered as the 
greatest of mortals. Xenophon, also, who was the 
disciple of Socrates, and a deep philosopher, in pre- 
senting the picture of a “ perfect prince,” selects the 
younger Cyrus for his prototype, celebrating the lofty 
ambition which urged him to attempt the dethrone- 
ment and assassination of his brother and benefactor, 
the king of Persia; whilst the young prince himself, 
in an enumeration of the virtues which entitled him 
to the throne in preference to his brother, lays the 
chief stress upon his capability “ to drink more wine 
without losing his senses than his brother.” When 
the qualities by which men are rendered mischievous 
and destructive in their generation become the subjects 
of laboured panegyric, modest virtues, which form the 
real grounds to respect and admiration, are lowered in 
estimation, and shrink before the glare of splendid 
vices. 

In histories embracing several hundred years, there 
are no doubt many instances in which our best sym- 
pathies are awakened, and our applause unreserved! 
given ; but it does happen that many of those who are 
chiefly celebrated as the more illustrious patterns, are 
generally burthened with very doubtful actions. Those 
deeds upon which their chief glory is presumed to rest, 
are either contrary to the sound morality which we 
recognise in our own days, or are consistent with 
maxims of conduct which can only prevail to the de- 
triment of society. Scarcely any two names in ancient 
history are objects of such lofty eulogium as those of Cato 
and Brutus. The suicide of the one, and the assassi- 
nation of Cwsar by the other, are the two actions to 
which the admiration of posterity has been chiefly 
directed ; actions, it is needless to remark, entirely 
indefensible upon any code of morality now in vogue 
amongst civilised nations, and which, if occurring in 
our own day, would only be productive of infamy. 
But we must consider the characters of these men 
more in detail. 

Cato, surnamed “ of Utica,” since he there consum- 
mated his career, was the great grandson of Cato who 
rendered himself famous in an earlier age of the re- 
public for his implacable hostility to the unfortunate 
city of Carthage, closing every speech inthe senate, upon 
whatsoever topic, with these ferocious words: “ Delenda 
est Carthago ;” Carthage must be destroyed. Cato of 
Utica was a follower of the sect of Zeno, or, in other 
words, one of the stoics, whose principles have been 
thus defined :—‘ The stoics were the bigots or enthu- 
siasts in philosophy, who held none to be truly wise 
and good but themselves ; placed perfect happiness in 
virtue, though stripped of every other good ; affirmed 
all sins to be equal, all deviations from right equally 
wicked ; to kill a dunghill cock without reason, the 
same crime as to kill a parent ; that a wise man could 
never forgive ; never be moved by anger, fayour, or 
pity s never be deceived, never repent; never change 

is mind.” With such impracticable and absurd prin- 
ciples did Cato commence life, and, as might be ex- 
pected, he often did more mischief than good. Even 
a great panegyrist of his acknowledges, “‘ that, with 
the best intentions in the world, he often did great 
harm to the republic ; and it appears that his strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal.” We 
may add to this a foible or vice, of which we seldom 
hear any thing from the admirers of Cato: it is 
drunkenness, His friends excused a practice in which 
he indulged of sitting up all night drinking wine, 
by urging that the affairs of the public engaged his 
attention all day. He was once discovered lying drunk 
at the corner of a street by some persons who were 
proceeding early in the morning to the levee of a great 
man, and when they uncovered his face, and found 
who it was, they blushed for shame. “ You would 
have thought,” said Cesar, referring to this incident, 
“ that Cato had found them drunk, not they him.” 
The expression which Seneca uses in reference to this 
affair is in the style of his modern admirers, “ that it 
is easier to prove drunkenness to be a virtue than Cato 
to be vicious.” In aman of Cato’s reputation, such 
excess was the less to be pardoned, since the profligate 


would not fail to adduce such an example in defence 
"anise rd th the principles 

t was in accordance wi which had 
regulated his life, that Cato felt called upon to com. 
mit suicide after the defeat of the Aristocratic part 
under Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia. When his li 


ceased to be attended with good, he thought himself at. 


liberty to take it away. In the case of Cato, the 
action was more than usually indefensible, since, if 
life had no longer any charms for himself when he had 
lost his power in the state, yet its continuance would 
have been of infinite advantage to the cause which he 
espoused against Czsar, and which he considered the 
honest cause. It is almost trite to remark in these 
days, that the act of suicide is a mark neither of courage 
nor constancy, but a proof of a dastardly spirit, cowed 
by the apprehension of misfortune: yet in Cato it is 
called a glorious and noble action. The partiality 
displayed by posterity in this judgment is rendered 
the more glaring by the indifference with which it 
regards another suicide, which Cato bore an active part 
in bringing about. Ptolemy was king of Cyprus, and 
a friend and ally of the Romans ; yet in the fullness of 
their power they issued a decree to despoil him of his 
kingdom and of his wealth, which, being very great, 
was in fact the cause of the iniquitous action. Cato, 
so famed for his equity and justice, was charged with 
the execution of this infamous decree, upon which he 
proceeded to Cyprus, and, seizing upon all the king’s 
treasures, carried them off, and brought them, to 

amount of a million and a half sterling, to Rome. The 
unfortunate monarch was deprived of his kingdom, 
and, unable to serve as a slave where he had com- 
manded as a a, poisoned himself. In what 
respect was Cato, when it became his turn to be un- 
fortunate, greater in his suicide than his unresisting 
victim Ptolemy, the descendant of the illustrious La- 
gidz, sovereigns of Egypt? But nobody has a word 
to say for Ptolemy, whilst a hundred mouths are 
opened to sing the praises of Cato. Such is the boasted 
impartiality of posterity ! If suicide be ever excusable, 
it is more to be defended in the deposed monarch than 
in the calm philosopher. But it is in fact an action 
of downright baseness ; and Cato was false to the very 
principles of stoicism itself when he thus cut short his 


career. 

Brutus was the nephew of Cato, and had much of 
his forbidding and harsh exterior. He is applauded 
by a great variety of authors, ancient and modern, for 
assassinating Julius Cesar, and subsequently for kill- 
ing himself. Cesar, it is well known, had 
master of the liberties of Rome; and however much 
his enterprise is open to blame, his kindness and gene- 
rosity to his conquered enemies has never had a parallel 
in civil strifes, The conspirators, and especially Brutus 
and Cassius, their chiefs, had been objects not 
only of his clemency, but of his bounty, since he raised 
them to dignities, and enlarged their fortunes. Rome 
had been for years divided into two factions, the Sena- 
torial and the Popular; and whilst Sylla and Pompey 
were the champions of the Optimates or aris 
party, Cesar was the representative of the democratic, 
whichin consequence triumphed in his person. Brutus, 
from his connections, was necessarily a favourer of 
the senate, and an opponent of Cesar. The life of 
the latter was destructive of his F sa. » and a barrier 
to his own ambition. It was therefore resolved to 
take it away, on the plea that Cesar was a tyrant, 
The means adopted for accomplishing the purpose 
were to take advantage of the magnanimity of Cesar’s 
disposition, and, crowding around him with pretences 
of friendship, to assassinate him. The object was 
effected, and Cesar fell an easy victim. Even in the 
end proposed by the actors in this tragedy, there was 
any thing rather than an excuse. It is not to be 
doubted that the government of Rome had been lon 
before in a state of anarchy. The forum, in whi 
the assemblies of the people were held, was repeat- 
edly the scene of actual conflicts, in which many 
thousands were killed in defence of, or in oppo- 
sition to, the laws proposed. The senators and nobi- 
lity were, as we learn from Cicero himself in his 
Familiar Epistles (the most precious documents of an- 
tiquity), sunk into a luxury and apathy from which 
nothing could rouse them but avarice and self-interest. 
Their chief object was to get the government of the 
provinces into their hands, which was an immediate 
means of amassing a large fortune. Such preferments 
were therefore ardently desired by them, since their 
opportunities for raising money were as immense as 
the power which they wielded in their governments, 
and were in fact bounded only by their own appetites, 
Hence the oppressions of the chief men of Rome were 
continual, until not only the provinces, but the ki 
and nations in alliance with the republic, were rae 
exhausted. Of this we have an extraordinary instance 
detailed in Cicero’s Letters, where a full detail is pre- 
sented of the usurious and mean extortions of Bru 
such as no man of any decency would now be guilty 

From these circumstances we may be allowed to 
judge that Brutus was very far from being a pure 
character, Is there any thing in Brutus’s previous 
life that makes him a better man than Cesar ?—and 
from the haughtiness and sternness of his disposition, 
as well as the rapacity for which he was eminent, 
would he not have been a more dangerous master for 
Rome than Julius Cesar ? Murder, whatever motives. 
may be attributed, is murder still ; and if private indi- 
viduals were permitted on particular annoyances, or 
pretensions of public good, to commit this greatest of 
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all earthly crimes, not only with impunity, but with 
plause, civil society would be shaken to its founda- 
thn. In the case of Brutus, the act seems one of an 
atrocious nature. He slew his benefactor, and by so 
doing plunged his country once more into all the hor- 
rors of war and bloodshed, from which it had just been 
freed. And to what end? To rivet the chains of 
slavery in the hands of the artful Octavianus firmly 
for ever. At Phillipi, he and his colleague Cassius 
slew themselves, in consequence of their defeat, after 
they had plundered and devastated the eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire with a fury more suitable for bar- 
barians, than civilised men pretending to the virtue 
and mildness of philosophers. 

A consideration of these two famous characters of 
antiquity, will convince us of the truth of a conclusion 
at which a very learned author has arrived respecting 
the ancients, that the wisest and most virtuous of the 
heathens proceeded upon very false principles, selfish- 
ness and vain-glory being the predominant motives of 
their conduct. That such should have been the case 

y no means surprising, when we reflect that the 
ancients did not possess the rule of moral government 
which Christianity has unfolded to us. But it may 
well be matter of astonishment that the study of their 
individual and general history, their imperfect philo- 
sophy and their licentious pantheon, should have been 
so long maintained as the best means of forming the 
character of each succeeding generation, 


DEER PARK—GORDON CASTLE. 
I~ England and Scotland deer parks are far from be- 
ing rare, for the animal is evidently on the increase 
in Great Britain, but we believe there are few places 
where may be found pasturing together the ancient 
red deer of the Highlands, the fallow deer, and the 
roe deer. We lately witnessed this interesting sight 
in the grounds surrounding Gordon Castle (the an- 
cient seat of the Dukes of Gordon, in Banffshire), 
and to persons cooped up in towns and unaccustomed 
to the royal chase, it wears an air of strong attraction 
and delight. There is something indescribably strik- 
ing in the appearance of the antlered herd feeding on 
their rich pastures, or bounding about, in all the poe- 
try of motion, with their graceful figures, branching 
horns, and soft sparkling eyes, which seem lighted up 
by intelligence. The picturesque appearance of the 
deer is greatly heightened by his almost preternatu- 
ral acuteness of hearing and smelling: he stops at 
every whisper, erects his head, tosses his antlers, and 
seems to catch the mest faint and distant sounds. 
At the same time, some are slowly ruminating on the 
grass, the fawns duly following their dams, and others 
are seen darting off, unhunted, to the woods. The 
red deer in the forest are said to take the precaution 
of establishing one of their number as a sentinel or 
outpost, when danger is anticipated; and should the 
sportsman happen to be abroad, the alarm is speedily 
communicated, and the herd gird up their loins for 
instant flight. Their departure is announced by a 
noise like the rushing of a winter flood or a cataract. 
“Forest deer,” says Gilpin, “though pasturing at 
large, seldom stray far from the waik where they are 
bred ; and the keeper, who is studious that his deer 
may not travel into the limits of his neighbours, encou- 
rages their fondness for home by feeding them in 
winter with holly and other plants which they love, 
and browsing them in summer with the spray of ash. 
When he distributes his dole, he commonly makes a 
hollowing noise to call his dispersed family together. 
In calm summer evenings, if you frequent any part of 
the forest near a lodge, you will hear this hollowing 
noise resounding through the woods ; and if you are 
not apprised of it, you will be apt to wonder each even- 
ing at its periodical exactness, Deer feed generally in 
the night, or at early dawn, and retire in the day to 
the shelter of the woods. Their morning retreat is 


tent with a nibdJe, the deer-stalker is frequently obliged 
to be satisfied with a sight; for when, after many a 
toilsome straggle and ascent, he has neared the herd 
and levelled his rifle, some unexpected incident may 
rouse the deer, and away they fly, as fleet as wind, to 
cliff and fastness, An English lady, who resided some 

ears in this country, and contracted a love for High- 
and sports, used to be fond of deer-stalking, and ac- 
tually spent many a day and night in the heights 
above Glenmorriston, regardless of wet and cold, in 
pursuing this amusement. This feminine intrepidity 
and galiantry reminds us of an anecdote of Mary 
Queen of Scots, during her tour to the north in the 
year 1562, “I never saw the queen moved nor dis- 
mayed,” says old Randolph, “ nor ever thought I that 
courage to be in her that I find. She repented no- 
thing, but that when the lords and others at Inver- 
ness came in the morning’from the watch, she was not 
a man, to know what life it was to lie all night in the 
fields, or to walk upon the causeway with a jack and 
knapsack, a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword !” 
Her son, King James, was of a very different spirit 
and temper, 

An enthusiastic admirer of nature and of field sports, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, relates the following circum- 
stances illustrative of the habits of the deer :— 

“ We believe that a red deer stag, having the whole 
forest before him, would, even in the rutting season, 
rather fly from a man than stay to assault him, But 
the matter is different when he is confined within 
the boundary of a park, however extensive it may be, 
for then an old stag becomes ferocious. We remember 
a circumstance which happened to a friend of ours in 
the park of Cullen House. The gentleman had seated 
himself under a large tree at the extremity of the park, 
in order to sketch a distant view of the house. He 
was intently occupied in his subject, when he was 
suddenly alarmed by a sound of pawing and stamping 
and on looking up he beheld a huge stag, witha royal 
head, stooping his horns, and retreating slowly back in 
order to give greater effect to the charge he was about 
to make against our unfortunate friend. In one in- 
stant the gentleman had thrown down his sketch-book 
and drawing utensils, and in the next he sprang at a 
horizontal bough over his head, and coiled himself up 
into the tree, with an agility that very much surprised 
himself. The stag, though thus disappointed, was 
not so easily put off; for he walked to and fro under 
the tree like a sentinel, turning his eye upward every 
now and then; and this he continued during two or 
three hours, till at last, becoming tired of his watch, 
he sulkily retreated, and left our friend to gather up 
his ating materials, and to retreat over the park 
wall, without waiting to finish his drawing. 

The elasticity of the horn of the red deer is re- 
markable. The late Duke of Gordon showed us two 
heads, which were linked together by the horns in a 
very singular manner. The wife of one of his grace’s 
keepers was one day alarmed by a very unusual noise 
near her cottage On going to the door, she was sur- 
prised and somewhat terrified to behold an immense 
stag, with his head down, and pushing at another 
which lay dead on the ground. Her husband being 
absent, the woman did not dare to approach them, but 
ran into the house in a state of alarm. The cottage 
stood on the edge of a sloping bank ; and the live stag 
having the advantageof the declivity, gradually pushed 
the dead body of the other downwards, till he reached 
the level ground below, where he could push it no far- 
ther, and where he remained, chained by the head. 
The woman, who had ventured to take occasional 
stolen glimpses at what was going forward, informed 
her husband the moment he returned home; and the 
keeper, on hurrying to the spot, was surprised to find 
that, in the desperate rush which the two infuriated 
animals had made at each other, he that survived had 
driven his horns fairly through between those of his 


thus picturesquely described :— 
————— The day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide ; 
The hazy woods, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight; while o'er the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 
At early passengers.” 

The deer park at Gordon Castle contains a hundred 
and thirty-five fallow deer, thirty-seven very large red 
deer, and four roe deer. In the forest outside the 
park, there are some hundreds of the large red deer 
and a great number of roes—too many in the opinion 
of the farmers, some of whom have to watch their 
crops by night from the depredations of this nimble 
plunderer. In England, as Gilpin relates, the far- 
mer sometimes has recourse to stratagem to effect his 
purpose. Deer are particularly offended by disagree- 
able smells. ‘The people, therefore, smear the ropes 
with tar which they set up with fences, and throw fetid 
substances into their nightly fires, to disseminate the 
odour in the smoke, 

Deer-stalking is now the most common way of hunt- 
ing the red deer. The sport is well known to our 
readers ; and we confess the caution it requires, watch- 
ing hour after hour in glen and corrie, and winding 
silently on all-fours among the heather and bushes, 
seems to render this amusement very tame when com- 
poet with the famous hunting matches of old “ with 

nd and horn.” It appears somewhat akin to the 
practice of angling ; for deer-stalking requires fully as 
much patience and philosophy as the piscatory art, not- 
withstanding the glimpses it occasionally affords of 
noble forest scenery. If the angler has often to be con- 


pp t, and that, after they had so passed between 
them, their instantaneous expansion to their natural 
stretch had irrecoverably fixed them, one within the 
other, whilst at the same time one of the dog antlers, 
by taking a diagonal direction under the throat, had 
divided the jugular vein, and thus produced the death 
of the vanquished. ‘The gamekeeper soon revenged 
his fate; for, after slaying the conqueror, he separated 
the two animals, by decapitating both, and carried 
the united heads to Gordon Castle, where they found 
a place in the duke’s museum.” 

The spacious park around Gordon Castle, at one 
extremity of which the deer are kept, on a fine sunny 
slope, unites imperceptibly with the lawn, and can 
boast most of the properties which such an appendage 
to a baronial mansion should possess. It is of dimen- 
sions suited to the size of the family residence; the 
grass is smooth as velvet, intersected with carriage 
roads and footpaths, and it is ornamented with forest 
trees, disposed singly and in clumps, that have few 
rivals in Scotland, Dr Johnson admitted that there 
were about Fochabers “ some timber trees and a plan- 
tation of oaks.” The timber trees must have been a 
row of ash trees which stand near where the public 
road then passed. They have lost none of their beauty 
since the date of Johnson’s memorable journey: they 
measure from 10 to 15 feet round the trunk, and are as 
high as 80 feet, while some of them are as wide as 60 
feet at the spread of the branches, There is no chest- 
nut like the famous one at Castle Leod, near Ding- 
wall, which is 16 feet in circumference, but the horse- 
chestnut, now in full fiower, and rich with its massy 


green drapery of leaves, is here in great perfection: 


one of them is 14 feet 4 inches in circumference, and 
66 feet high. There isa lime tree, which at three feet 
from the ground measures 14 feet in girth, while the 
branches, which are supported by posts, spread 84 feet 
around—a magnificent canopy of shade! The shak- 
ing poplar is 124 round the trunk; the silver fir, 8}; 
the Scots fir, 104; the Portugal laurel, 9; the 
nut, 10. A common willow is 11 feet in circumfe { 
and 56 feet in height. There are elms and beeches 
enormous growth, and sycamores, at present in the 
shadowy aromatic pride of summer, 

That breathe in whispers on the gentle wind, 

Through vast cathedral groves, and leave a calm behind. 
The oaks are comparatively inferior. Hawthorns are 
intermixed on the distant and shrubby grounds, with 
the holly and alder, and one beautiful specimen of the 
common thorn, which scents all the neighbouring air 
with its profusion of blossom, is 74 feet round the 
trunk, and 36 feet high. This is the finest hawthorn 
we ever saw. The birch-tree rears its graceful stem 
55 feet high, and attains to 6 feet 8 inches in circum- 
ference. It adds greatly to the beauty of the border 
walks and opening vistas, but we prefer meeting with 
the natural birch, though of humbler size, on the sides 
of our mountains, or fringing solitary lakes. We 
could readily extend this note of the productions of the 
British sylva which adorn Gordon Castle, but who 
can convey an idea of the impression produced by the 
whole of this arborescent abundance? The massive 
dignity of the forest trees, their variety of trunk, 
branches, leaf, and flower, their waving or undulat- 
ing motion, and their alternations of light and shade, 
with the green shaven turf, where hares and leverets 
are seen couching or running about in unrestrained 
freedom—the whole forms a picture of primitive beauty 
and calm delight that completely fills the i 
—Inverness Courier. 


ANECDOTES OF MUSICIANS, 
Music, in its highest degrees of endowment, produces 
effects in the human character, of which the least that 
can be said is, that they are as worthy of being studied 
as any other class of mental phenomena, One of the 
most remarkable circumstances attending the gift in 
its loftiest forms, is the absolute impossibility of re- 
pressing it, Even during childhood, it is quite in 
vain, in most instances, to attempt to impose upon it 
the least control. In spite of the injunctions, the vi- 
gilance, the tyranny of masters and parents, the “ un- 
prisoned soul” of the musician seems always to find 
some means of escape ; and even when debarred from 
the use of musical instruments, it is ten to one but in 
the end he is discovered ensconced in some quiet cor- 
ner, tuning his horse-shoes, or, should he be so fortu- 
nate as to secure so great a prize, like Eulenstein, 
eliciting new and unknown powers of harmony from 
the iron tongue of a Jew’s harp. Some curious ex- 
amples of the extent to which this ruling passion has 
been carried, occasionally occur, Dr Arne (except 
Purcell, perhaps our greatest English composer) was 
bred a lawyer, and as such articled to an attorney; but 
his musical propensities, which showed themselves at 
a very early age, soon engrossed his mind to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else. He used not unfrequently to 
avail himself of the privilege of a servant, by borrow- 
ing a livery and going to the upper gallery of the Opera 
House, at that time appropriated to domestics. It is 
also said that he used to hide a spinet in his room, 
upon which, after muffling the strings with a hand- 
kerchief, he practised during the night ; for had his 
father known what was going forward, he probably 
would have thrown both him and it out of the wine 
dow. The latter, however, never appears to have come 
to a knowledge of these proceedings, and his son, 
instead of studying law, was devoting himself entirely 
to the cultivation of the spinet, the violin, and musical 
composition, until one day, after he had served out his 
time, when he happened to call at the house of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who was engaged with 
a musical party, when, being ushered into the room, 
to his utter surprise and horror he discovered his son 
in the act of playing the first fiddle ; from which pe- 
riod the old gentleman began to think it most prudent 


to give up the contest, and soon after allowed him to 
receive regular instructions, 

Handel, too, was similarly situated. His father, 
who was a physician at Halle, in Saxony, destined him 
for the profession of the law, and with this view was 
so determined to check his early inclination towards 
music, that he excluded from his house all musical so- 
ciety; nor would he permit music or musical instru- 
ments to be ever heard within its walls. The child, 
however, notwithstanding his parent’s precautions, 
found means to hear somebody play on the harpsi- 
chord; and the delight which he felt having prompted 
him to endeavour to gain an opportunity of practising 
what he had heard, he contrived, through a servant, 
to procure a small clarichord or spinet, which he se- 
creted in a garret, and to which he repaired every 
night after the family had gone to rest, and intuitively, 
without extraneous aid, learned to extract from it its 
powers of harmony as well as melody. Upon this 


subject Mr Hogarth, in his highly popular History of- 
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Music, has the following sensible observation, “A 
childish love for music or painting, even when accom- 
panied with an aptitude to learn something of these 
arts, is noi, in one case out of a hundred, or rather a 
thousand, conjoined with that of genius, with- 
out which it would be a vain and idle pursuit, In the 
general case, therefore, it is wise to check such propen- 
sities where they appear like to divert or ineapacitate 
the mind from graver pursuits. But, on the other 
hand, the jud, t of a parent of a gifted child ought 
to be shown by his —— the genuine talent as 
soon as it manifests itself, then bestowing on it 
every care and culture” 

A tale exactly similar is told of Handel's great con- 
ougerary John Sebastian Bach, a man of equally stu- 
pendous genius, and whose works at the present da 
are looked up to with the same veneration with whi 
we rd those of the former. He was born at Eise- 
nach in 1685, and when ten years old (his father being 
dead) was left to the care of his elder brother, an or- 
ganitt, from whom he received his first instructions ; 

t the talent of the pupil so completely outran the 
slow current of the master's ideas, that pieces of greater 
difficulty were perpetually in demand, and as often 
refused. Among other things, young Bach set his 
heart upon a book containing pieces for the clarichord, 
by the most celebrated composers of the day, but the 
use of it was pointedly refused. It was in vain, how- 
ever, to repress the youthful ardour of the composer. 
The book lay in a cupboard, the door of which was of 
lattice work; and as the interstices were large enough 
to admit his little hand, he soon saw that, by rolling 
it up, he could withdraw and replace it at ure ; 
and having found his way thither during the night, 
he set about copying it, and, having no candle, he 
could only work by moonlight! In six months, how- 
ever, his task was completed; but just as he was on 
the point of reaping the harvest of his toils, his bro- 
ther unluckily found out the circumstance, and by an 
act of the most contemptible cruelty, took the book 
from him; and it was not till after his brother’s death, 
which took place some time afterwards, that he reco- 

The th 

extraordi proficiency acquired in this art 
more than in prema By at an me before the intellec- 
tual powers are fully expanded, may be regarded as 
one of the most interesting results of this early and 
enthusiastic devotion to music. We can easily imagine 
achild acquiring considerable powers of execution upon 
a instrument which demands no great 
mt of physical strength, and even pouring forth 
a rich vein of natural melody: but how excellence in 
composition, in the combination of the powers of har- 
mony and instrumentation—a process which in adults 
ieusually arrived at after much labour, regular train- 
ing, and long study of the best models and means of 
producing effect—how such knowledge and skill can 
ever exist in a child, is indeed extraordinary ; still 
there can be no doubt of the fact. The genius of a 
Mozart appears and confounds all abstract speculations, 
When scarcely eight years of age, this incomparable 
artist, while in Paris on his way to Great Britain, had 
composed several sonatas for the harpsichord, with vio- 
lin accompaniments, which were set in a masterly and 
finished style. Shortly afterwards, when in London, 
he wrote his first symphony and a set of sonatas, dedi- 
cated to the queen. Daines Barrington, speaking of 
him at this time, says that he appeared to have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental rules of com- 
position, as on giving him a melody, he immediately 
wrote an excellent bass to it. This he had been in the 
custom of doing several years previously ; and the 
minuets and little movements which he composed from 
the age of four till seven, are said to have possessed a 
consistency of thought anda eer of design which 
were perfectly surprising, r Barrington observes 
that at the above period, namely, when Mozart was 
eight years old, his skilf in extemporaneous modula- 
tion, making smooth and effective transitions from one 
key to another, was wonderful ; that he executed these 
musical difficulties occasionally with a handkerchief 
over the keys, and that, with all these displays of ge- 
nius, his general deportment was entirely that of a 
child. While he was playing to Mr Barrington, his 
favourite cat came into the room, upon which he im- 
mediately left the instrument to play with it, and could 
not be brought back for some time ; after which he had 
hardly resumed his performance, when he started off 
again, and began running about the room with a stick 
between his for a horse! At twelve years of 
he wrote his first opera, “ La Finta Semplice,” the 
score of which contained five hundred and fifty-eight 
; but though approved by Hasse and Metastasio, 
| = = Reandaaen of a cabal among the performers it was 
never represented. He wrote also at the same age a 
mass, Offertorium, &c., the performance of which he 
conducted himself. The precocity of Handel, though 
not quite so striking, was nearly so, At nine years 
of age he composed some motets of such merit that 
they were adopted in the service of the church: and 
about the same age, Purcell, when a singing boy, pro- 
duced several anthems so beautiful that they have been 
ved, and are still sung in our cathedrals, “ To 
like these,” Mr Hogarth observes, “‘ music seems 
te have no rules, What others consider the most pro- 
found and learned combinations, are with them the 
dictates of imagination and feeling, as much as the 


of melody.” 
*s early passion for arithmetic is wel] known, 
and to the last, though extremely improvident in 


his affairs, he was very fond of figures, and singu- 
larly clever in making calculations, Storace, a con- 
temporary and kindred genins, who died in his thirty- 
third year, and whose English operas are among the 
few of the last century w still continue to hoid 
their place on our stage, had the same extraordinary 
turn for calculation. We are not aware whether this 
can be shown to be a usual itant of ical 
genius, but, if it ean, the coincidence might lead to 
much curious metaphysical inquiry. Certain it is that 
there exists a connection between that almost intui- 
tive perception of the relation of numbers with which 
some individuals are gifted, and that faculty of the 
mind which applies itself to the intervals of the musi- 
cal seale, the distribution of the chords, their effect 
separately and in combination, and the adjustment of 
the different parts of a score. It is by no means im- 
probable, that, owing to some such subtlety of per- 
ception, Mozart was enabled to work off an infinitely 
greater variety and multitude of compositions, in every 
branch of the art, before he had reached his thirty- 
sixth year, in which he was cut off, than has ever been 
produced by any composer within the same space of 
time, and with a degree of minute scientific accuracy 
which has disarmed all criticism, and defied the most 
searching examination. 

Nevertheless, there is seldom any thing wonderful 
which is not exaggerated, and many absurd stories 
have been circulated in regard to these efforts ; among 
others, that the overture to Don Giovanni was com- 


was to relieve the necessities of his parents; after. 


wards, his generosity towards his professional brethren, 
and the impositions practised b 
open and unsuspicious nature, And on dificulties 
And, finally, those exertions so beyond his 
strength, which in the ardour of his affection for his 
wife and children, and in order to save them from 
impending destitution, he was prompted to de. 
ctreyed bis health, and hussied hie to an y 
ve. 

Mozart was extremely piows.. In a letter written 
in his youth from A » he says, “1 pray every 
day that I may do r to myself and to Ger. 
many—that I may earn money be able to relieve 
you from your present distressed state. When shall 
we meet again, and live happily together?" It is not 
difficult to identify these sentiments with the author 
of the sublimest and most expressive piece of devotional 
music which the genius of man has ever consecrated 
to his Maker, Haydn also was remarkable for bis 
deep sense of religion, “ When I was engaged in 
composing the Creation,” he used to say, “I felt my- 
self so penetrated with religious feeling, that before I sat 
down to write | earnestly prayed to God that he would 
enable me to praise him worthily.” It is related also 
of Handel, that he used to express the great delight 
which he felt in setting to music the most sublime 
passages of Holy Writ, and that the habitual study 
of the Scriptures had a strong influence upon his sen- 
timents and conduct. 


posed during the night preceding its first perfor 
This piece was certainly written down in one night, 
but it cannot be said to have been composed in that 
short space of time. The facts are as follow :—He had 
put off the writing t:"] eleven o’clock of the night be- 
fore the intended performance, after he had spent the 
day in the fatiguing business of the rehearsal. His wife 
sat by him to keep him awake. “ He wrote,” says 
Mr Hogarth, “while she ransacked her memory for 
the fairy tales of her youth, and all the humorous and 
amusing stories she could think of. As long as she 
kept him laughing, till the tears ran down his cheeks, 
he got on rapidly ; but if she was silent for a moment, 
he dropped asleep. Seeing at last that he could hold 
out no longer, she persuaded him to lie down for a 
couple of hours. At five in the morning she awoke 
him, and at seven, when the copyists appeared, the 
score was completed. Mozart was not in the habit of 
composing with the pen in his hand: his practice 
was not merely to form in his mind a sketch or out- 
line of a piece of music, but to work it well and com- 
plete it in all its parts; and it was not till this was 
done that he committed it to paper, which he did with 
rapidity, even when surrounded by his friends, and 
joining in their conversation, There can be no doubt 
that the overture to Don Giovanni existed fully in his 
mind when he sat down to write it the night before its 
performance ; and even then, his producing with such 
rapidity a score for so many instruments, so rich in har- 
mony and contrivance, indicates a strength of concep- 
tion and a power of memory altogether wonderful.” 
In truth, Mozart’s whole life would seem to have 
consisted of little more than a succession of musical 
reveries. He was very absent, and in answering ques- 
tions appeared to be always thinking about something 
else. Even in the morning when he washed his 
hands, he never stood still, but used to walk up and 
down the room. At dinner, also, he was apparently lost 
in meditation, and not in the least aware of what he did. 
During all this time the mental process was constantly 
going on ; and he himself, in a letter toa friend, gives 
the following interesting explanation of his habits of 
composition, 

“ When once I become of an idea, and 
have begun to work upon it, it expands, becomes 
methodised and defined, and the whole piece stands 
almost finished and complete in my mind, so that I can 
survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a 
glance. Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts 
successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once ; 
the delight which this gives me I cannot express, All 
this inventing, this producing, takes place in a pleas- 
ing lively dream, but the actual! bearing of the whole 
is, after all, the greatest enjoyment. What has been 
thus produced, I do not easily forget ; and this is per- 
haps the most precious gift for which I have to be 
thankful. When I proceed to write down my ideas, I 
take out of the bag of my memory, if I may use the 
expression, what has previously been collected in the 
way I have mentioned. For this reason, the commit- 
ting to paper is done quickly enough, for every thing, 
as I said before, is already finished, and rarely differs 
on paper from what it was in my imagination.” 

Apart from his musical triumphs, the personal cha- 
racter of Mozart is deeply interesting. From his ear- 
liest childhood, it seemed to be his perpetual endeavour 
to conciliate the affections of those around him; in 
truth, he could not bear to be otherwise than loved. 
The gentlest, the most docileand obedient of children, 
even the fatigues of a whole day's performance would 
never prevent him from continuing to play or practise, 
if his father desired it, When scarcely more than 
an infant, we are told that every night, before going 
to bed, he used to sing a little air which he had com- 
posed on purpose, his father having placed him stand- 
ing in a chair, and singing the second to him; he 
was then, but not till then, laid in bed perfectly con- 
teuted and happy. Throughout the whole of his 
career, he seemed to live much more for the sake of 
others than fur himself. His great object at the outset 


LOGIC FOR THE YOUNG. 

(The following is extracted from a recently published work 
“* On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Man- 
kind, by Thomas Dick, LL.D. ;” Collins, Glasgow. The author 
has produced various other philosophical works of a popular na- 
ture, which have deservedly obtained much notice both in Great 
Britain and America.) 

From the earliest dawn of reason, children should be 
accustomed to exercise their reasoning iaculty on every 
object to which their attention is directed, and taught 
to assign a reason for every opinion they adopt, and 
every action they perform. Without troubling them 
with explanations of the various forms and moods of 
syllogisms, they may be taught the nature of reason- 
ing, and the force of arguments, by familiar examples 
taken from sensible objects with which they are in some 
measure acquainted. Logicians define reasoning to 
be that power which enables us, by the intervention 
of intermediate ideas, to perceive the relation of two 
ideas, or their agreement or disagreement. This might 
be illustrated to the young by such examples as the 
following :—The sun appears to be only a few inches in 
diameter, and as flat as the face of a clock or a plate of 
silver, Suppose it were inquired how we may determine 
that the sun is much larger than he appears to be, and 
whether his surface be flat or convex, or of any other 
figure, the pupil may be requested to search for in- 
termediate ideas, by which these points may be deter- 
mined, One idea or principle which experience proves, 
requires to be recognised, that all objects appear less 
in size, in proportion to their distance from the observer. 
A large building, at the distance of twenty miles, ap- 
pears to the naked eye only like a visible point ; and 
a dog, a horse, or a man, are at such a distance al- 
together invisible. We find, by experience, that when 
the sun has just risen above the horizon in the morn« 
ing, he appears as large as he does when on our meri- 
dian at noon-day ; but it can be proved that he is 
then nearly four thousand miles (or the half diameter 
of the earth) nearer to us than when he arose in the 
morning ; therefore the sun must be at a great dis- 
tance from us, at least several thousands of miles, 
otherwise he would appear much larger in the one case 
than in the other, just as a house or a town appears 
much larger when we approach within a mile of it than 
it does at the distance of eight or ten miles, It is known 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain, and those who 
live about the Cape of Good Hope, can see the sun at 
the same moment, and that he appears no larger to 
the one than to the other, though they are distant in 
a straight line more than five thousand miles from 
each other, We also know, from experience, that 
when we remove fifty or a hundred miles to the west 
of our usual place of residence, the sun appears, at his 
rising, just as large as he did before; and though we 
are removed from our friends several hundreds or even 
thousands of miles, they will tell us that the sun uni- 
formly appears of the same size, at the same moment, 
as he does tous. From these and similar considera- 
tions, it appears that the sun must be at a very con- 
siderable distance from theearth, and, consequently, his 
real magnitude must be much greater than his ap- 
parent, since all bodies appear less in size in proportion 
to their distance. If the distance of the sun were only 
four thousand miles from the earth, he would appear 
twice as large when he came to the meridian, as he did 
at his rising in the east; if his distance were only 
one hundred thousand miles, he would appear to be 
1-25th part broader when on the meridian than at his 
rising—but this is not found to be the case; conse- 
quently, the sun is more than one hundred thousand 
miles distant, and therefore must be of a very large 
size. Supposing him no farther distant than a hun- 
dred thousand miles, he behoved to be nearly a thou- 
sand miles in diameter, or about the size of Arabia or 
the United States of America, 

To determine whether the sun be flat or convex, 
we must call in to our assistance the following ideas. 
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round body which revolves around an axis, per- 
icular to the line of —— altering its 
figure or apparent dimensions, is of a convex or glo- 
lar — and every object which appears of a 
drevlar shape near the centre of such a body, will 
an oval or elliptical form when it approscies 
near its margin, This might be illustrated by fixi 


cireular on a terrestrial globe, and turning it 
nd ull near the margin. By means of 
the telescope, it is found that there are occasionally 


spots upon the sun, which first at the eastern 
limb, and, in the course of about thirteen days, ap- 
proach the western limb, where they disappear, and, 
in the course of another thirteen days, reappear on the 
astern limb; which shows that the sun revolves 
round an axis without altering his shape, It is also 
observed that a spot, which appears nearly circular at 
bis centre, presents an oval figure when near his mar- 
Consequently, the sun is not a flat surface, as 
appears at first sight, but a globular body. Again, 
suppose it were required to determine whether the 
gan or the moon be nearest the earth, the inter- 
mediate idea which requires to be rs in this 
case is the following. Every body which throws a 
shadow on another is nearer the oe on which the 
shadow falls than the luminous body which is the cause 


of the shadow. In an eclipse of the sun, the body 
of the moon projects a shadow upon the earth, by 
which either whole or a portion of the sun’s body 


is hid from our view ; consequently, the moon is in- 
terposed between us and the sun, and, therefore, is 
nearer tothe earth than that luminary. This might 
be illustrated to the young by a candle, and two 
balls, the one representing the moon and the other 
the earth, placed in a direct line from the candle. 
In like manner, were it required, when the moon is 
eclipsed, to ascertain whether at that time the earth 
or the moon be nearest to the sun, it might be deter- 
mined by the same process of reasoning ; and, on the 
same principle, it is determined that the planets Mer- 
eury and Venus, when they transit the sun's disc, 
are, in that part of their orbits, nearer the earth than 
the sun is. 

Such reasonings as the above might he familiarly 
explained, and, in some cases, illustrated by experi- 
ments ; and the pupil occasionally requested to put 
the arguments into the form of a syllogism. The 
reasoning respecting the bulk of the sun may be put 
into the following syllogistic form :— 

All objects appear diminished in size in proportion 
to the r distances.—The sun is proved to be many 
thousands of miles distant, and, consequently, dimi- 
nished in apparent size.—Therefore the sun is much 
larger in reality than what he appears. 

The two first propositions are generally denomi- 
nated the premises. The first is called the major pro- 
position, the second the minor proposition. If the 
major proposition be doubtful, it requires to be proved 
by separate arguments or considerations. In the 
above example, it may be proved, or rather illus- 
trated, to the young, by experiment—such as placing 
a twelve-inch globe, or any similar body, at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, when it will appear reduced almost 
toa point. If the minor, or second proposition, be 
doubtful, it must likewise be proved, by such consi- 
derations as suggested above; or by a strictly mathe- 
matical demonstration, if the pupils are capable of 
understanding it. But, in the present case, the ar- 
guments above stated are quite sufficient to prove the 
point intended. When the premises are clearly 
proved, the conclusion follows as a matter of course. 
Similar examples of reasoning may be multiplied to 
an almost indefinite extent, and, in the exercise of in- 
structing the young, they should always be taken from 
sensible objects with which they are acquainted. 

As it would be quite preposterous to attempt in- 
stracting young persons, under the age of twelve or 
thirteen, in the abstract systems of logic generally 
taught in our universities, it is quite sufficient. for all 
the practical purposes of human life and of science, 
that they be daily accustomed to employ their reason- 
ing powers on the various physical, intellectual, and 
moral objects and circumstances which may be pre- 
sented before them ; and an enlightened and judicious 
teacher will seldom be at a loss to direct their atten- 
tion to exercises of this kind. The objects of nature 
around them, the processes of art, the circumstances 
and exercises connected with their scholastic instruc- 
tion, their games and amusements, the manner in 
which they conduct themselves towards each other, 
their practices in the streets or on the highways, and 
the general tenor of their moral conduet, will never 
fail to supply topics for the exercise of their rational 
faculties, and for the improvement of their moral 
powers. In particular, they should be accustomed, 
on all occasions, to assign a reason for every fact they 
admit, and every truth they profess to believe. 

Suppose it were required to prove the following po- 
sition, that “it is the duty and interest of all men to 
love one another.” Independently of the positive 
command of God in relation to this duty, such consi- 
derations and arguments as the following might be 
brought forward :—Men ought to love one another— 
}. Because they are all brethren of the same family, 
descended from the same original pair, and formed by 
the same Almighty Parent, 2. They are possessed 
of the same bodily organisation, and the same moral 
and intellectual powers, 3. They are subject to the 
same wants and afflictions, and susceptible of the same 


pleasures and enjoyments, 4, They inhabit the same 

world, and breathe the same atmosphere. 5, They 

are dependent upon each other for their and 

connected by numerous ties and relations, 6, To all 

of them God distributes his bounty, without respect 

and his rains to and fructify their fields. 7. 

They are al! animated with immortal spirita, and des- 

tined to an eternal existence. & The exercise of hind- 

ness and affection would unite, in one harmonious 

society, men of all nations, and diffuse happiness through 

the heart of every human being. & It would promote 

the universal practice of equity and justice between 

man and man, and prevent all these litigations, con- 
tentions, and ities, which have so long disturbed 
and demoralised the world, 10, lt would “turn wars 
into peace to the ends of the earth,” and promote a 
delightful intercourse between all the kindreds and 
tribes of human beings, wherever dispersed over the 
surface of the globe; and so on, 

It would likewise be of considerable utility to set 
before young persons the springs of false judgment, or 
the sources of error—the false conclusions which arise 
from prejudices, or preconceived opinions—the nature 
of sophistical reasouings, and the means of guarding 
against their influence. The following are specimens 
of the prejudices to which I allude :—We are apt to 
judge of persons or things merely from their external 
appearance. A picture of no value, daubed with 
bright and glaring colours, is frequently admired by 
the vulgar eye ; and a worthless book, splendidly 
printed and adorned with flashy engravings and ele- 
gant binding, is prized and extolled by a superficial 
thinker. From such a prejudice we are apt to con- 
clude that a man is happy who is encircled with wealth 
and splendour, and that he who is covered with coarse 
or ragged garments has neither knowledge nor com- 
fort, and is unworthy of our regard. Another pre- 
judice arises from not viewing an object on all sides, 
not considering, all the circumstances connected with 
it, and not comparing all the aspects in which it may 
be contemplated. 


sources of error. 


desire make a few days as long as so many weeks. 


absurdities. 


he is much worse than he really is, 
interest induces many to swallow almost any opinion, 


secution, 


and teachers, An author frequently drags thousands 


splendour and authority of his name, 


connection. 


habit, 
men from the different aspects of the stars and planets. 
pearance of a comet or an eclipse of the sun as predict- 


the infliction of pestilence or famine ; or when it rains 
at the new or full moon, and we infer that the moon 
is the cause of it; or when a person is in misery or 
distress, and we conclude that he must needs be a hei- 
nous sinner, 2, When we draw a conclusion from a 
premise which is only true by accident. We fall into 
this error, when we reason against any thing because 
of the wrong use which has been made of it ; as when 
we reason against printing, because it has sometimes 
been employed for raising sedition and promoting im- 
morality. Other sophisms are such as the following : 
—Mistaking the question or point to be proved—the 
Petitio Principii, or begging the question—imperfect 
e ation—r ing in a circleconcluding from 
what is true of a thing in its divided state, as if it were 
true in its compound state—ambiguity of words, and 
using them in different senses; with several others, 
Of all the species of false reasonings, there is none 
more common than that of introducing into an argu- 
ment propositions that are either false or doubtful, or 
taking for granted facts which have never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. In this way a false conclusion 
may be legitimately deduced, after such facts or pro- 
positions are admitted. Against this fallacious mode 
of reasoning the young should be carefully guarded, 


both in their own reasonings, and when listening to 


The passions and affections also lead to numerous 
Love induces a mother to think her 
own child the fairest and the best. Intense hope and 


The fear of the torture, of the galleys, or of a painful 
death, has induced multitudes to believe the grossest 
Envy misrepresents the condition and 
character of our neighbour, and makes us believe that 
Above all, self- 


and to vindicate every practice, however corrupt and 
absurd. It is from a spirit of selfishness, too, that we 
set up our own opinions in religion and philosophy as 
the tests of orthodoxy and truth ; and from the same 
principle has arisen the antichristian practice of per- 
Our disposition to rely on the authority 
of others. We are apt, without sufficient inquiry, to 
rely on every thing we have been taught by our parents 


into mistakes and erroneous theories, merely by the 


The above and similar sources of error might be 
illustrated to the young by numerous exainples and 
circumstances ; and rules and cautions given, by which 
they might be enabled to guard against their perni- 
cious influence in the sciences, in religion, in politics, 
and in the ordinary affairs of life. A brief view might 
likewise be given of the doctrine of Sophisms, and the 
means by which they may be detected ; of which the 
following are specimens :—1. Accounting for a phe- 
nomenon or fact by assigning a false cause, or taking 
an accidental conjunction of things for a necessary 
We fall into this error, when from an 
accident we infer a property, when from an example 
we infer a rule, when from a single act we infer a 
Astrologers commit this error when they de- 
duce the cause of the various events in the lives of 


We reason on this sophism, when we construe the ap- 


ing the fate of princes, the revolution of nations, or 


\those of others ; and habituated to scan every propo- 
sition or assertion, and ascertain its truth before ad- 
mitting it into any chain of argument. 

of vast importance to society, that the you 
be early trained to the proper use of their 
L-caltiee thet thew be aceustemed to entertain clear 
and well-defined ideas on every eubjeot—that they ve 
enabled to appreciate the or weakness of an 


most trifling grounds they will yield 
hundreds of i most of which they do net 
understand, They will ebstinately adhere to their 
preconceived opinions in the face of the strongest and 
most convineing arguments, They will swallow, with- 
out the least hesitation, the most absurd and extrava- 
t notions; while ali the reasonings we can bring 
ward will not convince them of the reality of truths 
and facts which have been clearly demonstrated. Soe 
wedded are they to the opinions they had first imbi 
that we might almost as soon attempt to teach a 

or a tortoise the truths of geometry, as convince them 
that the earth turns round its axis, and that it is pos- 
sible to determine the exact distance of the moon; 
while at the same time they will talk with the utmost 
assurance of the most abstruse mysteries which lie 
beyond the reach of the human understanding, This 
representation does not apply merely to the lower, but 
even to many in the higher ranks of society ; and such 
a state of things has been productive of many injurious 
effects, in relation to the best interests of mankind. It 
has prevented the improvement and happiness of the 
human race, and is the cause of all the ignorance, 
prejudices, intemperance, and vice, which appear among 
all ranks of society ; for if men were to cultivate their 
intelleetual powers aright, and apply them to rational 
oe or none of these evils would abound in 

wor 


t 


CONTRIVANCES OF THE ANT-LION. 

THE observations of the continental naturalists have 
made known to us a pitfall constructed by an insect, 
the details of whose operations are exceedingly curious 
—we refer to the grub of the ant-lion ( Myrmeleon for- 
micarius), which ‘has not (at least of late years) been 
found in this country. As it is not, however, uncom- 
mon in France and Switzerland, it is probable it may 
yet be discovered in some spot hitherto unexplored ; and 
if so, it will well reward the research of the curious. 

The ant-lion grub being of a grey colour, and have 
ing its body composed of rings, is not unlike a wood- 
louse, though it is larger, more triangular, has only 
six legs, and most formidable jaws, in form of a reap- 
ing-hook, or a pair of calliper compasses. These jaws, 
however, are not for masticating, but are perforated 
and tubular, for the purpose of sucking the juices of 
ants, upon which it feeds. Vallisnieri was therefore 
mistaken, as Réaumur well remarks, when he sup- 
posed that he had discovered its mouth, Its habits 
require that it should walk backwards, and this is the 
only species of locomotion which it can perform, Even 
this sort of motion it executes very slowly ; and were 
it not for the ingenuity of its stratagems, it would fare 
but sparingly, since its chief food consists of ants, 
whose activity and swiftness of foot would otherwise 
render it impossible for it to make a single capture, 
Nature, however, in this, as in nearly every other 
case, has given a compensating power to the individual 
animal, to balance its privations, The ant-lionis slow, 
but it is extremely sagacious ; it eannot follow its prey, 
but it can entrap it. 

The snare which the grub of the ant-lion employs 
consists of a funnel-shaped excavation formed in loose 
sand, at the bottom of which it lies in wait for the 
ants that chance to stumble over the margin, and 
cannot, from the looseness of the walls, gain a sufficient 
footing to effect their escape. When the pitfall is in- 
tended to be small, it only thrusts its body backwards 
into the sand as far as it can, throwing out at intervals 
the particles which fall in upon it, till it is rendered 
of the requisite depth, 

By shutting up one of these grubs in a box with 
loose sand, it has been repeatedly observed cunstructing 
its trap of various dimensions, from one to three inches 
in diameter, according to circumstances. When it 
intends to make one of considerable diameter, it pro- 
ceeds as methodically as the most skilful architect or 
engineer amongst ourselves, It first examines the 
nature of the soil, whether it be sufficiently dry and 
fine for its purpose; and if so, it begins by tracing out 
a circle, where the mouth of its funnel-trap is intended 
to be. Having thus marked the limits of its pit, it 
proceeds to scoop out the interior, Getting within 
the circle, and using one of its legs as a shovel, it 
therewith a load of sand on the flat part of its 

ead, and it throws the whole with a jerk some inches 
beyond the circle. It is worthy of remark, that it 
uses one leg in this operation—the one, namely, whi 
is nearest centre of the circle. Were it to em 
the others in digging away the sand, it would en 
upon the regularity of its plan, Working with great 
industry and adroitness in the manner we have just 
described, it quickly makes the round of its cirels, 
and, as it works backwards, it soon arrives at the 
point where it had commenced, Instead, however, of 
proceeding from this point in the same direction as 
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before, it wheels about and works a round in the con- 
trary direction, and in this way it avoids throwing all 
the fatigue of the labour on one leg, alternating t 
every round of the circle. 

ere there nothing to scoop out but sand or loose 
earth, the little engineer would have only to repeat 
the operations we have described, till it had completed 
the whole. But it frequently happens in the course 
‘of its labours, sometimes even w they are near a 
close, that it will meet with a stone of some size, which 
would, if suffered to remain, injure materially the 
perfection of its trap. But such obstacles as this do 
not prevent the insect from proceeding: on the con- 
trary, it redoubles its assiduity to remove the obstruc- 
tion, as M. Bonnet repeatedly witnessed. If the stone 
be small, it can manage to jerk it out in the same 
manner as the sand ; but when it is two or three times 
larger and heavier than its own body, it must have 
recourse to other means of removal, The larger stones 
it usually leaves till the last ; and when it has removed 
all the sand which it intends, it then proceeds to try 
what it can do with the less manageable obstacles. 
For this purpose, it crawls backwards to the place 
where a stone may be, and thrusting its tail under it, 
is at great pains to get it properly balanced on its back, 
by an alternate motion of the rings composing its 
body. When it has succeeded in adjusting the stone, 
it erawls up the side of the pit with great care, and 
deposits its burden on the outside of the circle. Should 
the stone happen to be round, the balance can be kept 
pa 4 with the greatest difficulty, as it has to travel 
with its load upon a slope of loose sand, which is ready 
to give way at every step; and often when the insect 
has carried it to the very brink, it rolls off its back 
and tumbles down to the bottom of the pit. This 
accident, so far from discouraging the ant-lion, only 
stimulates it to more persevering efforts. Bonnet ob- 
served it renew these attempts to dislodge a stone five 
or six times. It is only when it finds it utterly im- 
possible to d, that it abandons the design, and 
commences another pit in a fresh situation. hen it 
succeeds in getting a stone beyond the line of its 
circle, it is not contented with letting it rest there ; 
_ to prevent it from again rolling in, it goes on to 
push it to a considerable distance. 

The pitfall, when finished, is usually about three 
inches in diameter at the top, about two inches deep, 
and gradually contracting into a point in the manner 
of acone or funnel. In the bottom of this pit the 
ent-lion stations itself to watch for its prey. Should 
an ant or any other insect wander within verge of 
the funnel, it can scarcely fail to dislodge and roll 
down some particles of sand, which will give notice 
0 the ant-lion below to be on the alert. fn order to 
secure the prey, Réaumur, Bonnet, and others, have 
observed the ingenious insect throw up showers of 
sand by jerking it from his head in quick succession, 
till the luckless ant is precipitated within reach of the 
— of its concealed enemy. It feeds only on the 

or juice of insects; and as soon as it has ex- 
tracted these, it tosses the dry carcass out of its den. 
Its next care is to mount the sides of the pitfall and 
ir any damage it may have suffered ; and when 
this is accomplished, it again buries itself among the 
sand at the bottom, leaving nothing but its jaws above 
the surface, ready to seize the next victim. 

The contrivances which this remarkable insect em- 
ploys for obtaining its food are curious, in propor- 
tion to the natural difficulties of its structure. The 
ant-lion is carnivorous, but he has not the quickness 
of the spider, nor can he spread a net over a large 
surface, and issue from his citadel to seize a victim 
which he has caught in his outworks. He is there- 
fore taught to dig a trap, where he sits, like the un- 
wieldy giants of fable, waiting for some feeble one to 
cross his path. How laborious and patient are his 

rations—how uncertain the chances of success! 

et he never shrinks from them, because his instinct 

tells him that by these contrivances alone can he pre- 

terve his own existence, and continue that of his spe- 

cies.—Library of Entertaining Knowledge; Insect 
Architecture. 


INFLUENCE OF LANDLORDS. 
Atisoy, in his elegantly written discourse on Sum- 
mer, makes the followimg persuasive appeal to the 
great and wealthy, on their retiring from the business 
and dissipations of the town to their possessions in the 
country. 

“From the agitations of the great world, the ob- 
sourity of the poor renders them happily free ; and 
amid the calm occupations of sequestered industry, 
even the influence of legislature is but distantly felt. 
But the influence of their landlord is felt in every day 
and in every occupation of their lives. Seated in the 
midst of an obedient and humble people, how many 
are the blessings which even common kindness may 
diffuse! If it be the young who are wandering into 
error or folly, it is your advice which best can restrain, 
and most effectually warn them. If it be talents and 

us which are struggling in obscurity, it is your 
which can raise them up, and lead t into the 

toad of honour and independence. If it be misfortune 
which bows down the poor man’s head, and makes 
him look to futurity with tears, it is your pity and 
forbearance which can give him more than wealth, 
aad rekindle anew the spirit of industry, and the hope 
@f better days. If it be the grey hairs of the decayed 
s@bourer which bend before you, it is you who can 


ive them shelter, and, in some little corner of your 
nd, let them fall to the grave in peace. 

How well, too, is this situation suited to the exercise 
of female humanity ! and, in the scenes far from the 
turbulent pleasures of fashionable life, how well may 
female virtue exert its noblest powers! To be the 
patterns and the protectors of their sex—to cherish 
the purity of domestic virtue—to guide the mother’s 
hand in the rearing of her children, and teach to them 
the important lessons of religious education and do- 
mestic economy—to awaken, by kind praise, the am- 
bition of the young, and to soothe, with lenient hand, 
the sorrows of the old—these are the opportunities 
which such situations afford to female benevolence ; 
the means by which they may exalt the character, and 
extend the virtues of their sex; and shed upon the 
lowly cottage of the peasant, blessings which can com- 
pensate for all its wants, and all its poverty. 

Nor think, my brethren, that, in this detail of be- 
neficence, there is little use, or that these simple vir- 
tues perish with the day that gives them birth, It is 
they, in fact, which have given its character to our 
land—and which, knitting by insensible means the 
affections of the people to their masters, have main- 
tained, in many an hour of danger, the rights and the 
liberties of all, and spread the riches of cultivation 
which distinguish our country. And even now the 
traveller, as he passes, can mark, both on the face of 
nature and on the face of man, whether it is by wisdom 
or folly, by benevolence or by cruelty, that the dis- 
trict he surveys is governed ; and while he sighs at 
the sterility which folly causes, and the misery which 
oppression has produced, he leaves his blessing on 
those fields which the wisdom of the landlord has 
made fertile, and on those men whom his beneficence 
has made happy. 

There is, indeed, a doctrine of another kind—a 
doctrine which would teach us that the tranquillity 
of society is only to be maintained by the ignorance 
of the people—which, for the sake of the few, would 
consign all the rest of mankind to barbarity and gloom 
—and which would purchase the gross repose of rank 
and affluence by the sacrifice of all the qualities of 
immortal men. To such a doctrine I need not reply. 
It is replied to by the indignation of every heart that 
is akin to humanity. It is there, my brethren, you 
will learn, that, by the eternal decree of heaven, the 
perfection of society is united with the perfection of 
the individual; that to improve the lower ranks of 
men, is to give stability to the higher; and that the 
peace of a nation can never be so securely trusted, as 
in the hands of those who share in its prosperity, and 
who are capable of knowing both their rights their 


duties.” 


A Marxet-Day 1n ANTWERP.—The market-place 
of Antwerp presents a curious and by no means a dis- 
agreeable appearance on market-days—Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Booths are raised in various direc- 
tions of different sizes, which are filled with all man- 
ner of eatables, inclusive of those luxuries which the 
poor can indulge in. Here is a woman with a heap 
of eggs, like Alnaschar in the Arabian Tales in so 
far, but rather more intent in the realities around her 
than he was; there is a group of street musicians 
murdering melody for the sake of a few centimes, the 
tenth part of a farthing; farther on you find an iti- 
nerant baker with his cart of fresh and “ real country- 
baked bread,” surrounded by women, such as Teniers 

inted and Gerard Dow loved to depict, each sitting 
before her stock of fresh butter, boiled meat, pigs’-feet, 
or dressed vegetables: those who sell food appear to 
crowd together; and to those immediately succeed in 
the panorama which passes under the eye, three iti- 
nerant vocalists equalling trebles and roaring bass, 
shriller than ungreased wheels on dry axles, and louder 
than the wild bulls of Bashan, It would require the 
pencil of a Hogarth to do the group justice. I can 
afford but a faint sketch. A large abdominous fellow, 
blind of an eye, stands on a chair in the centre of two 
others, each standing on a chair also, His the bass, 
the base, or the baste, as I once heard an Irishman 
callit, On one side of him is a female with a sucking 
brat at her breast ; between her and her wean a treble 
is eked out—and such atreble! On the other side is 
an ordinary individual, or what might have been one, 
only for the huge trunk hose and the enormous churn- 
boots which swallow up his dwarfish and feeble looking 
figure.—A Saunter in Belgium. 

Tue EnGiisn Auroap.—As I stood on the small 
mound which skirts the road-side, reading the inscrip- 
tion on the monument of Sir Alexander Gordon, an 
English party approached the spot, with apparently 
the same object. I am loath to confess it, but I fear it 
cannot be concealed, that the boorishness of Holland 
even is politeness compared with the degree of courtesy 
extended by well-dressed, and seemingly well-circum- 
stanced Englis). travellers, to the people of the Con- 
tinent—I mean the poorer classes—with whom they 
accidentally come into contact. As the party to which 
I have referred came up to the pillar, I took off my 
cap and bowed to them, It is a common courtes 
among the continental people, and I had adopted it 
along with their habit of apparel. To my surprise 
an/l mortification, there were only two out of the five 
individuals composing it, who acknowledged it, and 
these were those whom the ordinary forms of society lay 
under more restraints than their associates, With that 
natural politeness which seems so pecudiar to women in 


all ranks, and ladies above all others, in whatever con- 


dition they may be placed, the females of this party, li 
thorough-bred ladies as they certainly were, con 
scended to acknowledge, by a kindly look anda 
ful courtesy, the salutation of the peasant ; whi 
males—an old man and two great gaping-eyed yo 
boobies—stared at me as much as to express their i 
finite surprise at the presumption I had manifested j 


haved. Very different from this was the deportm 
of a party of French nobility, male and female, wh 
I met subsequently on the very same spot. Greeti 
on the one side—mine of course, as I was the poorest i 
appearance—begat politeness on the other ; and a 
versation of some length on the circumstances of thew 
produced an invitation to partake of breakfast, wi 
the materials of which they came provided.— The sa 

Dream For DreEamM.—Soon after Sir William John 
son had been appointed superintendant of Indian af 
fairs in North America, while the states were sti 
colonies of Britain, he wrote to England for some sui 
of clothes, richly laced. When they arrived at Si 
William’s, Hendrick, king of the five nations of t 
Mvuhawks, was present, and particularly admired the 
but without saying any thing at that time to Sir Wil 
liam. In a few days, Hendrick called on Sir Willia 
and acquainted him that he had had adream. O; 
Sir William’s inquiring what it was, he told him 
he had dreamed that he had given him one of th 
fine suits which he had lately received from over “ 
Great Water.” Sir William took the hint, and im. 
mediately presented him with one of the richest suits, 
Hendrick, highly pleased with the generosity of Si 
William, retired. Sir William, some time after this, 
happening to be in company with Hendrick, told hin 
that he also had had adream. Hendrick being very 
solicitous to know what it was, Sir William informed 
him, that he dreamed that he (Hendrick) had mad 
him a ne of a particular tract of land (the most 
valuable on the Mohawk River), of about 5000 acres, 
Hendrick presented him with the land immediately, 
with this shrewd remark—‘“‘ Now, Sir William, | 
will never dream with you again ; you dream too hard 
for me.”—The above tract of land is called to this 
hour, Sir William’s Dreaming-Land.—Old Scrap Book, 

Stertinc Money.—As to the origin of Sterling 
money, there are three opinions, The first is, that it 
is derived from Stirling Castle, and that Edward I, 
having penetrated so far into Scotland, caused a coin 
to be struck there, which he called Sterling. The se. 
cond opinion derives it from the figure of a bird called 
starling, which appears about the cross in the ancient 
arms of England. The third, most probably, assigns its 
true origin by deducing it from Esterling ; for in the 
time of Henry ITI. it is called Moneta Esterlingorum, 
the money of the Esterlings, or people of the East, 
who came hither to refine the silver of which it was 
made, and hence it was valued more than any other 
coin, on account of the purity of its substance. The 
denomination of the weights and their parts is of the 
Saxon or Esterling tongue, as pound, shilling, penny, 
and farthings, which are so called in their p ne 
to the present day.— The same. 

A Poser ror SomEBoDY.—Passing, the other day, 
by some place, we heard two men engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of some newspaper, which it appeared 
that one, at least, of them was a subscriber for. He 
said that he liked the paper, only that there were too 
many advertisements in it ; it did not contain so much 
reading matter as he would like. “ Perhaps,” said the 
other, “it contains quite as much as you have paid for.” 
We looked around to see the countenance of the per- 
son addressed, but it had vanished. There was a per- 
fect blank where his face should have been, so that we 
could not recognise him,—New York Working Man's 
Advocate. 

Cure For ScanDAL.—The following cure for a 
terrible disorder of the mouth, commonly called 
* scandal,” occurs in a Colonial paper :—“ Take of 
£ good nature’ one ounce ; of an herb, called by the In- 
dians ‘ mind your business,’ one ounce; mix these with 
a little ‘charity for others,’ and two or three sprigs of 
‘keep your tongue between your teeth.’”” Applica- 
tion—“‘ The symptoms are a violent itching in the 
tongue and roof of the mouth, which taivartabty takes 
place when you are in company with a species of ani- 
mals called gossips ; when you feel a fit of it coming 
on, take a spoonful of the mixture; hold it in your 
mouth, which you will keep closely shut till you get 
home, and you will find a complete cure. Should 
you apprehend a relapse, keep a small bottleful about 
you, and on the slightest symptoms repeat the dose.” 
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